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CHAPTER VY. 
MORS JANUA. 


HOCKED to find how late it was when she awoke Patricia hurried 
over her dressing, afraid of having kept her uncle waiting for 
breakfast ; which was one of the domestic offences he found it hard to 
forgive. The temper of the commander still clung to him, and with 
the kindest heart in the world he had one of the tightest hands when 
he exercised any discipline at all. He was always captain in his own 
ship, he used to say, and always intended to be ; and if his laws were 
few they were positive. 

Patricia however was needlessly alarmed. When she got downstairs, 
full an hour after her usual time, she found that her uncle had not 
yet risen. She was glad of this as it enabled her to help Sarah with 
the breakfast ; and with a womanly instinct of the right sort she took 
pains to make it a breakfast of special niceness, in reference to her 
uncle’s fatigue and seizure of the night before. But though it took 
rather a long time to get ready, still the Captain, usually so punctual 
and so early, was not astir. 

She went up to his room and knocked at the door. There was no 
answer. She knocked again; still no answer. Again and again; 
each time louder than before as the imperiousness of fear made itself 
felt. And then, holding her breath for she knew not what unspoken 
dread, she opened the door and went in. 

On the bed lay the old man still in the wet clothes of the evening 
before. He had evidently flung himself there, weary and exhausted, 
when Gordon had left him ; and so had fallen asleep. Asleep? Was 
that white face sleeping ? When she took his hand, and it hung so 
coldly strange and still in hers—when she kissed his face and found 


that so cold too, so rigid underneath the skin, the glassy eyes not 
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quite closed, the mouth opened, the jaw dropped—was that sleep ? 
Was it not rather the thing she had seen only a day ago? It was. 
Death ; and she knew it. 

Soon the servant came hurrying up to her loud call; and then the 
doctor from St. John’s, who happened to be passing through the 
village at the moment, was brought in; and in less than ten minutes 
the house downstairs was thronged with eager questioners crowding 
up to hear the news, which had spread as if the birds of the air had 
carried it, confirmed at the fountain head. It was like a social earth- 
quake in the village; and even brave men felt scared: when they 
saw the cottage flag floating half-mast high—the coastguards- 
man who came in had done that; it would have been shameful and 
indelicate else, as bad as a piano playing, or the first Sunday at 
church in bright colours—and heard that the fine old captain who 
was like a father in the place, had been found dead in his bed—God 
save his soul alive !—and that life which looked as if it had had many 
years yet to run was cut short just when it was most wanted. For 
the fate of the poor fatherless and motherless girl, whom they had 
seen grow up among them like one of their own, touched them all 
with pity; and many a man’s eyes were moist that day, and many a 
woman felt her mother’s heart ache with pain, for the bright and 
friendly “maid ” who had always been the first to lend a helping 
hand when a neighbour was down; but who now wanted a stronger 
hand to help her than any to be found in Barsands. 

Whether she was pitied or deserted Patricia neither knew nor for 
the moment cared. She would not leave the room where her dead 
uncle lay, and she would not let go his hand. She did not speak nor 
ery nor stir, but stood quite still with a dazed kind of air, looking at 
him. Only once, when the doctor handled him as she thought roughly, 
she put her arms over him in the manner of protection, saying, 
“Don’t do that—you will hurt him.” 

She could not realise the fact that this body, this person of the one 
she had loved so tenderly and lived with so long was no more now 
than the stones in the fields or the wood in the forest. She was 
intellectually conscious that he was dead, but she had still the feeling 
that he felt and saw and understood though he was not able to speak 
to her, and that she must take care of him against those who did not 
love him as she loved him. But indeed she had not much conscious 
thought of any kind. She had only a general sense of darkness and 
a dull kind of pain, mixed up with a mocking and incongruous 
activity of eyesight that seemed half sacrilegious, as when she found 
herself counting the worn buttons of his waistcoat and the stripes on 
his grey flannel shirt. 

The doctor spoke to her, and tried to reason with her; but though 
she heard his voice clearly enough, she did not understand what he 
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said. She wondered why he talked to her, and she wished he would 
leave off ; but outwardly she was patient, and at one time he thought 
he was doing her good. Knowing his profession, he did not like that 
tearless, half-bewildered and half-stony look she had. If she had 
shrieked and sobbed, and been even petulant and unreasonable, he 
would have understood it better; but this silent tenacity had an ugly 
look of pressure, and he wanted to rouse her out of it. 

Presently, in the midst of his talk, Gordon Frere, pale and breath- 
less, came rushing through the garden and up into the room where 
Patricia was standing, still keeping guard over the dead. 

The news had met him as he came in from St. John’s, and half a 
dozen people had stopped him in the village to repeat it. 

“ Patricia!” he said, touching her lightly on the shoulder. 

His voice seemed to break the spell. She turned hastily and held 
out her hand. 

“ Oh, Gordon, how glad I am you have come! you are all I have 
left,” she said. ‘ Look there, Gordon! Gordon! he is dead!” 

Then she turned away her head, and covering her face with her 
hands broke down into passionate sobs and tears. 

And the doctor, looking at her critically, gave a little sigh of relief 
and said to himself, ‘‘ Now she'll do.” 

“My darling! what can I do for you?” said Gordon, taking her 
into his arms with a strange mixture of tenderness, protection, and 
shyness. “ Patricia, don’t give way like this, dear; you break my 
heart to see you !” 

“He was so fond of you, Gordon!” said poor Patricia, looking up 
into his face. ‘ How he loved you!” 

“And how I loved him!” answered the young man, brushing his 
hand over his eyes. “We are one in our sorrow, dear! He was 
almost as much to me as he was to you!” 

“ Ah, yes, you knew him, and he loved you,” she repeated. 

“And I love you too,” he said in a deep voice. 

“Yes, I know you do,” she answered simply. “You are the only 
person in the world who does now—all I have left.” 

“And I will be always yours—always part of your very self, if you 
will have me, darling! We will never desert each other—never— 
never |” 

“Never!” she said, tears breaking her voice; the poor young 
people transacting their love affairs so innocently before the doctor 
and in the presence of the dead! “But oh! do not let us think of 
ourselves; let us think of him,” she added with sudden remorse, 
turning towards the bed, where, flinging herself on her knees, she took 
the cold hand again in hers and kissed it fervently as if asking pardon 
for her momentary disloyalty. 

And Gordon was not ashamed to feel his own eyes dim and his eye- 
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lashes wet for sympathy and sorrow too. But he soon lifted her up 
again, and made her sit down while he stood by her, holding one of 
her hands in both of his; her other laid lightly on the dear dead. No 
more was said between them. Quite quiet and silent they remained 
there, she gazing at the white face with its falling wreath of snowy 
hair before her, thinking only of him; he looking at the white face 
too, but thinking most of her and her desolate future. And in this 
silent companionship of sorrow they felt drawn closer together some- 
how than if they had spoken for hours. They were unconscious of 
time, or who came and went about them. They were together in the 
presence of the man they had both loved, and whose spirit seemed 
with them still. 

So they would have stayed probably till night; but the women who 
had been sent for—those mysterious death-bed women—came to fulfil 
the last offices, and the doctor gave Gordon a sign to take Patricia 
away. He thought there would bea difficulty and he had prepared 
his exhortations; but there was none of that feminine exaggeration of 
character in her which makes sorrowing women so often unmanageable, 
Besides, she felt that Gordon was her master now; that it was her 
duty to obey him as she had formerly obeyed her uncle. When he 
said she was to go, she looked at him piteously, mutely beseeching 
him for leave to stay; but when he repeated his words, drawing her 
as if to lift her from the chair, she got up at once, and though she 
wept afresh she went with the simple obedience of a child. 

Gordon kept with the poor desolate young thing the whole day 
through. But the long hours came to an end at last, and he too 
must leave her. It was his last leave-taking. He must be off early in 
the morning for Portsmouth, and neither pity nor sorrow, nor yet 
love, could make the time longer. They had talked but little through 
the day, but they had kept very near together. They seemed afraid 
of losing sight of each other ; as if something would happen to sepa- 
rate them for ever if they drifted apart for a moment. There had 
been no pretence of reading, or of doing anything whatever with a 
purpose. They had either sat in the little sitting-room, side by side 
on the black horse-hair sofa, or they had wandered out into the 
garden, scarcely noticing how gloomy the day was—and how bright 
yesterday !—but looking at each familiar tree and flower as people do 
who look for the last time. And they had stood by the model of the 
old Holdfast, and had touched it with a lingering fondness as if it had 
been a creature that could feel. But as they walked round it, both 
Gordon who had sense, and Patricia who was not fantastic, turned 
pale and looked at each other with a sense of awe upon them, when they 
saw that, by some means not evident, the storm last night had broken off 
the figure-head of the resolute-looking being that had symbolised the 
name, and that the legend underneath, painted by his own hand, 
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“ Robert Kemball, R.N., Commander,” had been torn away with the 
device. They made no remark to each other when they saw this. 
They only looked up, and both were very pale. It foreshadowed 
nothing, explained nothing; but it gave them a feeling of supersti- 
tious dread that made the present burden heavier. 

The hours passed, as all hours do, and the last moment had come. 
Many a time during the day Miss Pritchard and old mother Jose had 
come down, wanting to be of use ; and now the former, thinking that 
Patricia would be none the worse for at least the appearance of 
womanly countenance, was knitting a brown woollen antimacassar by 
the dim light of one kitchen candle, lamenting in her heart the selfish- 
ness of the young in Patricia’s absorption in her grief for the one and 
her love for the other, and thinking it was a good thing, as matters 
had turned, that her sister Matilda had never married that old man. 
And yet, if she had, she would have had her pension, and Patricia 
would have gone to her own relations. Yet Miss Pritchard was by no 
means a bad-hearted woman. She was only human ; and she lived in 
a small place, with a very narrow field in which to work out her life. 

“Well! time’s up; I must go, Patricia,” said Gordon. 

He was pale and desperately agitated. Up to this moment he had 
been the calmer, the more self-controlled of the two ; now their posi- 
tions were reversed, and it was he who had to be comforted. 

“ What o'clock is it?” asked Patricia, waking up as if from a dream. 

“Ten,” said Miss Pritchard demurely. 

“ Yes, it’s time for you to go,’ she answered. ‘Uncle likes the 
house shut up at ten.” 

“You'll write to me?” he said, standing and holding her hands in 
his. “You know you will probably move from here; you cannot stay 
here alone; so I shall not know where you are unless you tell me.” 

“ You need not be afraid of her being left, Mr. Frere. I will look 
after her till she gets a better protectress,” said Miss Pritchard in her 
precise voice. 

She meant it kindly, but her words came in with a horrible jar on 
the young lovers. They had forgotten she was there, forgotten all 
but each other: and now her voice broke in between them like a 
siga of the world and the future, and the conventionalities too, which 
were about to divide them. 

“ Yes, of course I will write,” said Patricia. ‘ And I shall want to 
hear from you too, Gordon. I shall have only your letters to make 
me happy. Happy! I shall never be happy again!” she cried. And 
she believed what she said. 

The ancient schoolmistress shook her head softly; and though the 
tears were in her eyes, tears of honest human sympathy falling over 
her unlovely work, she knew by experience that time is not eternity 
and that the “never ” of the young is of very short duration. 
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“Come upstairs with me,” then said Gordon. “I would like to 
say my last good-bye to him.” 

“God bless you, dear!” cried Patricia, flinging back her head with 
a gesture peculiar to herself, and which meant an outpour of love and 
thanks greater than she could put into words. 

Her lips quivering and his set firm, hand in hand they went up 
the stairs and into the shabby little room that was now a sacred 
temple to them. 

“Make a prayer with me, Patricia,” Gordon said. “It will be 
good to remember.” 

“Yes,” she answered ; and she looked at the dead man—so she 
would have looked had he been alive—for his approval. 

Kneeling down by the side of the bed they said the Lord’s Prayer 
together, like two children at their good-night ; nothing more; but 
both felt it their sacrament. Then they stood up, still holding by 
each other. 

“ And you will not forget me?” said Gordon in a husky voice. 

“Forget you! How can I forget you?” she answered. 

“Nor love any one else, nor let any one else love you ?” 

“ What do you mean, dear? How should I love, or whom ?” 

“ You feel then you are engaged to me, Patricia? that you have 
promised to be my wife through good report and evil report, through 
poverty and all loss?” 

“ Was that what you meant last night ?” said Patricia simply. “I 
did not understand you quite. IfitisIlamglad. Yes, I will be your 
wife, Gordon, and I will not love any one else, nor let any one 
love me.” 

“God bless you! Oh, how can I thank you enough for these dear 
words! He would have been glad, darling. He said so to me last 
night, and I was to have come to-day to get your promise. He 
wanted to know that you loved me, from your own mouth, before I 
went away. You do not mind having it to say now at such a sad 
time, do you, dear? You do not think I am selfish in putting it to you 
now—and here? I could scarcely go away and leave it in doubt.” 

“Tt would have been cruel if you had,” she answered. 

“You like to feel bound to me, pledged to be my wife, to care for 
no one else, only me, all through your life ?” 

She looked him full in the eyes: “ Like it, dear! it is the only 
comfort I have,” she said. 

At another time she would have been shy and bashful, she would 
have laughed and cried and blushed; but the whole thing was too 
solemn now for any of the pretty follies or trepidations of love. It 
was an oath they were pledging, not a man wooing and a woman 
being won. 

“And you will always feel that I am yours? as much as if we 
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were married already?” continued Gordon. “If there is anything 
in which I or my affairs—my money, Patricia—can be of use to you, 
do not hesitate to go to Mr. Fletcher, and tell him who you are, and 
that I sent you. It breaks my heart to think how utterly alone and 
unfriended I am leaving you. If it were not for the dishonour I 
would stay and look after you.” 

“T shall have your love and his,” said Patricia, struggling against 
her tears and conquering them ; “and I will not let anything make me 
cowardly or complaining. I will bear my fate cheerfully, whatever it 
may be, for his sake and yours. I will be worthy of you both, Gordon.” 

“I trust you, Patricia darling, beloved! I trust you for all 
strength and honour as I trust the sun for shining,” said Gordon 
fervently. “ Never let us lose trust in each other—lI in you, and you 
in me. Darling, promise me that.” 

“Never, Gordon! I could not live if I did not trust you. Will 
you always believe in me?” she said, with a yearning kind of look. 

“ Will I always believe in the sun? Could I doubt you, Patricia ? 
If you came to me in rags, loaded with the world’s scorn, I would 
believe you before the world! Now, good-bye, and God bless you, 
my heart's dear love!” 

“Good-bye, Gordon ; and God bless you too!” said Patricia. 

“You will give me one kiss again to-night ? You may, now you 
are my promised wife. I would not ask you if you ought not.” 

“JT have given you my love and my word, and that may well 
follow,” she said, and put her arms round him frankly. 

He held her pressed close to his heart with one arm, passing his 
other hand lovingly over her hair, holding back her face while he 
looked long and tenderly into it. 

“My beloved!” he said, and kissed her. 

With a great sob he loosened her arms and his own, and she heard 
him dash down the stairs, and through the gate, and so on to the 
stony village road. She heard no more; and Miss Pritchard running 
up at the sound of her fall, found her lying pale and senseless on the 
floor. Her strong spirit had given way, and the brave heart yielded 
to its pain at last. 


CuHapTer VI. 
NOVZ VITZ. 


Next day’s post brought a letter from Aunt Hamley to her brother. 
It was not a very long letter, but it said a good deal in its space. It 
was written in a fine pointed hand, with long, sweeping tails and 
graceful curves that ran far into the next line, giving the page a 
tangled and cobwebbed look, more ladylike than legible. 

It set forth in the beginning, as if it had been a legal declaration, 
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the writer's womanly satisfaction that he, Robert Kemball, had at 
last seen the fatal mistake he had made, before it was too late, if 
indeed it was not already too late to remedy it. No one but himself, 
it said, with one of what the Captain used to call Rosanna’s charac- 
teristic digs, would have thought of bringing up a young lady without 
some older lady to guide and instruct her. Whatever harm came of 
it however, her brother Robert must never forget that she, Rosanna 
Hamley, had lifted up her voice against it from the first—though 
vainly. As it was, she was glad to see him awakening to a sense of 
his true position ; and she decidedly recommended him to look out for 
a lady companion forthwith—or rather, she proposed to do so for him 
herself. There were one or two highly-trained persons at Milltown of 
whose circumstances she knew something; poor, and for whom a 
small salary with a comfortable home would suffice; women perfectly 
well-bred and fitted for the work of reducing an undisciplined young 
person to the ladylike demeanour demanded by society. She assumed 
that Patricia was undisciplined ; poor girl, how indeed could she be 
anything else! Then she went on to say, that if her brother and his 
niece—she said “ your niece,” not “my ” nor “our ”—would like to 
come over to Abbey Holme for a week or so she would be better able 
to give advice; and she would be glad to welcome them there. She 
could not deny, nor would she, that there had been differences between 
her brother Robert and herself, and this would be a good way of 
healing them, besides being of use to both himself and his niece. 
She could say no more. If he would accept her offer, he was to 
write at once and say when they were coming; if he rejected it, she 
did not see how she could help farther in the matter, as, on second 
thoughts, it would be undesirable to engage a lady so entirely in the 
dark as she would be were she not made better acquainted with his 
niece before she looked out. The letter ended with a postscript: 
“Dear Dora Drummond,” it said, “Mr. Hamley’s cousin, and the 
child of my adoption—failing Patricia, whom you refused to me—is 
the best proof I can give of my fitness for advising on the subject of 
young ladies’ education; also of what my training would have done 
for your niece. I think, when you see Dora, you will acknowledge 
that the grace, good breeding, and perfect self-command I have 
laboured so hard to inculcate have been thoroughly well learnt. Her 
association will do Patricia good ; and her principles are, I am happy 
to say, too firmly fixed for me to be afraid of undesirable associations 
on her own account.” 

This was the elaborately-worded letter that came in answer to the 
Captain’s brief and bluff request for a few words of advice: “ Should 
he get a lady companion for Patricia? She was eighteen now, and he 
wished her to have the best of everything. What did his sistez 
Rosanna think ?” 
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Patricia read this letter as if it had reference to another life. Her 
vague disquiet at the idea of the lady companion seemed so childish 
now in the face of the terrible reality that had come; and so far off? 
It seemed as if it was months ago, and at the other side of a wide 
river, since her uncle had called her into the porch to listen to the 
project over which he had been brooding, and which startled her so 
much. It was only three days since, but a lifetime lay between. 
Three days ago she was a happy child; now she was a sorrowful 
woman. It was like waking up from a dream; or rather, it was like 
a dream itself—as if that happy past was the reality still and this 
dreadful present a mere vision, a nightmare, from which she would 
awake in the morning to hear her uncle knocking up the house as 
usual—his kind old face, framed in its silver hair, beaming with 
affection and freshened with the morning air, looking up to the 
window from the lawn as he called out, ‘‘ Hi, there, lazybones! Past 
six o'clock, and you still abed! Tumble up, tumble up, or I'll be at 
you!” 

But, ah! it was all too real! He was dead; Gordon was away; 
there was no return, no escape to the beloved past: she had to realise 
the present and to live through it. 

Fortunately for her she had no one at this moment on whom she 
could fall back. She was the sole mistress of all that was left, and she 
must exert herself. Men may die, but men must live; and those who 
are left must be provided for on the day when the beloved lie dead all 
the same as on other days. The morning breaks and the evening 
wanes, and there is the uprising and the downsitting, as if no light 
had gone out and no one’s life was the poorer for its loss. But a 
short time can be spared from active work for the filling in of @ 
grave, let who will lie there. To the young this is impious and 
horrible ; but it must be. Patricia would rather have sat in sackcloth 
and ashes by the side of the dear dead than have worn her ordinary 
gown—that very skirt which she had mended in the sunshine on the 
other side of the gulf, and so many years ago! But sackcloth and 
ashes and giving oneself up to mute mourning on the floor do not 
square with the ordinary run of things in daily life, and she had to 
bestir herself; to enter into consultations with Miss Pritchard and 
Mother Jose, the one about her mourning, the other about tho- 
undertaker at Penrose, to whom word must be sent—to-morrow being 
Mother Jose’s “day in.” And when she had read Aunt Hamley’s 
letter she had to write to Abbey Holme to tell them of the loss that 
had befallen her. The chances are that without this letter as a re~- 
minder she would have forgotten her aunt’s existence for the first part, 
and would then have shrunk from bringing herself before her notice 
for the second. 


The answer came by telegram—Mother Jose brought it in to 
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save the expense of the messenger; and before Patricia had read it 
herself, all Barsands knew of it and half the village had spelt it over. 
It was short but important : 

“Mr. Hamley sets off to-day for Barsands. He will bring you 
back with him.” 

Mors janua vite. Not only for the beloved dead, but also for her. 
Through the gate of his grave she walked straight from the old to the 
new, from the known to the unknown, from joyous security to doubt 
and dread. Life at Aunt Hamley’s! She shivered, and thought how 
cold the night was and how soon the winter had come this year! But 
she was not going to mope and give way for a fancy, she thought. 
She was not of the kind to create spectres for want of a braver 
resolve to meet cheerfully what was before her. At the worst, Aunt 
Hamley was her father’s sister and her dear dead uncle’s; and with 
two such men for her brothers she could not be all bad. And then 
the natural buoyancy of youth came in to help her. She had known 
only love and liberty hitherto; and maybe love and liberty would 
brighten out on her from the foreboded gloom of Abbey Holme. 
And, if not, what was the good of her promise to bear all things 
cheerfully if her strength could not stand a trial? It was easy to be 
brave in the air; better to prove by deeds and be proved by trial ! 

With this ske dismissed herself and her future from her mind. 
And if she had thought of either, it had been rather in reference to 
being and doing as her beloved uncle would have wished, not because 
she cared much at this moment what would or would not become 

-of her. 

The next day, just as the evening was beginning to draw in, a post- 
chaise dashed through the village. It was the smartest chaise to be 
had in Penrose, with a couple of postilions in rather shabby jackets ; 
but it was a sight not often seen in Barsands, and it brought the 
people out as if the Queen or Wombwell’s wild beasts had been 
passing through. After stopping at the Lame Duck to inquire 
where Holdfast Cottage might be found, and being told by a dozen 
people at once, the full-fleshed dark-haired man who had put his head 
-out of the window to ask said, ‘‘ Drive on!” authoritatively, and drew 
it back again, smiling to himself while the carriage dashed on to the 
cottage, followed by all the children of the place yelling their Io paeans 
in west-country language and with seaside lungs. 

Patricia was upstairs in a back room and neither heard nor saw 
the arrival ; but the servant came rushing in to summon her, breathless 
and jubilant. 

“ Your aunt's master!” she said. “And as fine a looking gentle- 
man 2s ever you see!” she added excitedly; quite glad that her 
young mistress had such a showy piece of humanity for her future 
protector. 
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“Mr. Hamley here!” cried Patricia, involuntarily catching her 
breath. She felt the room go round and the floor slide from her feet, 
as she afterwards told Miss Pritchard; who put her dynamics right 
for her. But she could not afford to lose time in noting odd sensa- 
tions ; so, standing up and clearing her eyes, pressing back something 
at her heart as if with a strong hand, without waiting to arrange her- 
self, to put up her hair or to put on a ribbon—not having the ordinary 
woman's instinct that way, though she had done it all for Gordon— 
she ran downstairs to the little parlour, for it could ‘not be called a 
<lrawing-room, tumbled, unkempt, disordered as she was. 

Mr. Hamley was waiting for her; and, while waiting, he had been 
examining with a critical eye the extraordinary collection of rubbish 
and real curiosities intermixed, disposed by way of ornamentation 
about the chimneypiece and on the side-table. Magnificent bits of 
coral were flanked by paltry sixpenny figures of lambs and dogs with 
broom-stick tails; an exquisitely-carved vase in jade-stone had for its 
pedestal a common seashore pebble worn flat enough for a stand ; the 
oleographs distributed by certain weekly papers were pinned unframed 
against the walls, but Patricia had hung them round with wreaths of 
yellowing oak-leaves and fronds and tufts of seaweed, green and scarlet 
and duller purple; which was an arrangement that betokened taste if 
it also spoke of poverty. Mr. Hamley, however, did not respect taste 
if allied with poverty. What he liked was a good, heavy, handsome, 
gilded frame about a fine strong-coloured oil-painting; not your 
handful of withered leaves and slimy seaweeds festooned with pins 
round a twopenny-halfpenny print given away by a weekly. 

“ Not worth a pound the lot!” he was saying to himself as Patricia 
opened the door and came in. 

She saw a tall, largely-framed man with dark curled hair ; a clean- 
shaven face save for a pair of thick whiskers that met in a frill under 
his chin; small, deeply-set eyes, bright, black, and keen; a large 
obtrusive kind of nose; and heavy, clumsy, cracked-looking lips that 
squared out when he spoke, and showed a close row of sharp rodent- 
shaped teeth and all his upper gums when he smiled. He was a 
fine-built man, with an unmistakable look of good living and pros- 
perity about him. In the smooth lines of his sleek figure, tending to 
stoutness, but as yet only sleek; in his showy attitudes and parabolic 
gestures; in the measured accents of his level artificial voice ; in the 
glitter of the massive gold chain across his ample front, the sparkle of 
the huge diamonds on his large hands; from the cleanly-drawn 
parting of his shining hair down to the tips of his shining . boots, and 
in the superb fineness and glossiness of all his clothes, could be read 
the self-complacency of the man and the success of his life. He was 
Mr. Hamley of Abbey Holme; and he liked people to know it. He 
was not ashamed to add, the man who had begun life as an errand- 
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boy on sixpence a day ; the son of a brewer's drayman, born in a hovel 
and bred in a stable; but who by industry, good conduct, tact, and 
natural ability, had risen to be the rich brewer of Milltown and the 
husband of Admiral Sir Robert Kemball’s daughter. He was a self- 
made man, and he gloried in his maker, and asked the world to glorify 
him too. 

He had early decided on his tactics, which were to stick to the 
p'ace where he had known hunger and had made a colossal fortune, 
and to force society there to recognise and admit him. The closed 
paradises of his past were the only ones the gates of which he 
especially cared to open; and he would rather be received on an 
equality by the poorest Milltown gentleman whose horse he had once 
been glad to hold for a few pence, than be courted by people whom 
he had not known, and who had not known him, in his bare-footed 
days. Milltown was his world; and that world he had set himself 
to conquer. And he had succeeded. 

He put his face into the proper expression of sympathy as 
Patricia entered; but in spite of himself a look of surprise took the 
precedence, and his forced sympathy dropped away like a mask. He 
had not expected to see anything so beautiful; and he showed that he 
had not. Not that hers was the kind of beauty he liked best ; 
certainly not. He liked very fair women; gliding, caressing, insinu- 
ating women; women who were timid and who screamed easily ; 
women he could protect and dominate, and who confessed his mascu- 
line superiority even when they put on pretty airs of social queen- 
Lood—he giving up to them this social queenhood in consideration of 
holding all the other sceptres in a sheaf together ; women who were 
fond of warmth and good living, luxurious seats, fine clothes and 
sparkling jewelry; women he could buy with gifts and subdue 
through their senses, as he could make cats purr by pleasant treat- 
ment. He hated all enthusiasm in women, save maybe for trivial 
amusements ; all decision of opinion ; all power of reasoning or show 
of learning ; and the doctrine of their rights (which however he did 
not understand) was anathema maranatha. He easily forgave a little 
graceful deception, especially if in his own favour. Indeed, he used 
to say that truth was indelicate in women—not that he ever called 
them anything but ladies—and that nature meant them to fib as she 
meant canaries to sing. Neither was he severe on their want of 
honour in love affairs or money matters, provided they did not jilt nor 
cheat him. He called them little “rascals,” when they were found 
out ; but if they were pretty he laughed as at a good joke. He hai. 
an idea too that they should take very short steps—pretty pit-a-pat 
useless kind of steps—in fact, a Chinese woman’s walk modified; and 
that they should carry their heads bent downwards, looking up from 
under their eyebrows shyly. And he liked trim, well-buckled figures 
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where the art of the stay-maker and the milliner was apparent; and 
the only kind of appearance that fascinated him was that called stylish. 

Patricia fulfilled none of these personal requirements. She bore 
her head straight and her shoulders square, and looked out from her 
large, well-opened eyes held quite level. She walked with a swift, 
free step, and took what he mentally noted as strides. She was not 
especially neat ; rather the reverse; and her manners were singularly 
fearless, and with an air of independence and unconsciousness that set 
her at odds with her aunt’s husband at first sight. Her hair was in 
loose masses that showed the shine and varied auburn tints and broad 
rich wave upon it, such as artists would have loved ; but as it was not 
smooth and silky like Dora’s blonde and elaborate chignon, nor 
crimped and curled like Mrs. Hamley’s fading tresses, to Mr. Hamley’s 
eyes it looked undressed. As to, her figure, to be sure she was as 
upright as a dart, yet as supple as a willow wand; all her lines were 
long and slender, and she was exquisitely proportioned; but she 
evidently wore no stays, her dress was of poor material and badly 
made, she was neither trim nor well-buckled, and, in fact, she was not 
finished off anywhere. That was the word—she was not finished off ; 
still in the rough; good material but having no value, no more than 
an uncut diamond or a block of brute marble—or a pocketful of hops, 
thought Mr. Hamley, before it had seen the malt. 

All this would come; Mrs. Hamley would know how to do it, and 
Dora’s example would complete the process. Meanwhile he had to 
condole, not criticise; to forget that the pretty girl before him had 
neither stays nor style, that her hair was undressed and her whole 
person unfinished, in his efforts to make himself agreeable, and to 
impress on her untutored mind that her aunt’s husband was by no 
means a common sort of man, and that she might hold herself fortu- 
nate in falling into such good hands. 

“ My dear !” he exclaimed, with that kind of enunciation which makes 
all the leading words end in h, “I cannot express how truly grieved 
Mrs. Hamley and myself are at your bereavement. Such a sudden 
termination !—with no time for preparation !” 

“He was prepared,” said Patricia hastily. 

Mr. Hamley knew very little of religion, experimentally or intellec- 
tually. Nevertheless he had a few catch-words, and the probable 
lost condition of a soul suddenly called away was one of his strong- 
holds. 

He smiled with a kind of bland sorrow. ‘I devoutly hope so,” he 
said, his voice showing that his hope had not taken on itself a very 
lively assurance. 

“He was good. No more is wanted than that!” said Patricia, 
looking him straight between the eyes. 

He hated to be looked at straight between he: eyes, especially by 
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women. He thought, too, she was defiant when she looked at him so- 
fearlessly and spoke up so warmly. She was not: she was only in 
earnest. 

“The Bible tells us more, I think,” he said a little tartly. 

This first introductory interview had not begun on velvet. 

“Oh, do not speak as if you doubted!” she said in real pain. 
“There never was a better man than Uncle Robert! I ought to know 
—who so well ?” she added, her voice breaking. 

“Ah! well! we will converse no more about that aspect of the 
case,” said Mr. Hamley with his soothing manner, taking her hand in 
his; and his was large and fleshy and moist. “But you must resign 
yourself, my dear young lady, and remember that no amount of tears, 
not if you cried those fine eyes of yours out of your head, will bring a 
dead man back to life again. We must be reasonable even in our: 
mourning. Don’t you agree to this?” 

“Yes,” said Patricia, controlling herself without much effort. Some- 
thing seemed to pass over her that made it almost sacrilege to show 
more of her heart to this man. “And yet,” she added with perhaps 
a natural movement of opposition, “it seems strange to talk of reason. 
at such a time.” 

‘Reason always is strange to ladies,” said Mr. Hamley. “ Ladies 
feel ; they do not reason.” 

The girl looked at him in frank amazement. Truly his words were 
plain English enough ; but the meaning of them? For all the essen- 
tial purposes of language he was speaking to her in a foreign tongue ; 
and her face betrayed her perplexity. He caught her look and it 
pleased him. It seemed to confess that he could teach her something, 
and Mr. Hamley liked to hold forth. 

“But you will be reasonable, my dear,” he continued in that 
strange mixture of fine words and familiar, not to say vulgar, collo- 
quialisms which made up his style. “I make bold to assure myself 
of this. What you have to do now is to reflect on your position and to 
make the best of it. I hope you will not find it such a bad job in the 
end as it seems in the commencement. That is, I hope you will find 
Abbey Holme not so very unpleasant, all things considered, and that 
you will be able to make your life there to your liking.” He said this 
with a smile and a little bow, as if he had been talking of a cup 
of tea. 

“Thank you very much,” answered Patricia, looking into his face. 
“T hope rather I shall be what you and my aunt will like.” 

“No doubt, my dear, after a little training in our harness. When 
Mrs. Hamley has put her touch on you, and dear Dora has shown you 
what a real lady should be, I make no kind of doubt we shall be 
satisfied with you. Your aunt must take you in hand, and I bet that 
before long you will be turned out the real article too.” 
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“Yes,” said Patricia vaguely. 

“We must get the angles down,” said Mr. Hamley, rubbing his 
hands. 

“Yes,” she answered in the same vague way, wondering what the- 
man meant. 

“ Mrs. Hamley is a disciplinarian, my dear; a tight hand, as you'll 
find; a good soul though, and a real lady; but,” plucking at her 
loose sleeve and ill-cut bodice, “she'll not stand this kind of thing 
long! Mrs. Hamley likes things what the captain would have called 
ship-shape, brailed up; don’t you understand? Never mind now;. 
you will come right in time, and meanwhile we must do our business. 
And the first bit of business to attend to, if you'll excuse me, is the 
fortification of the inner man. Can your servant cook me a chop? I 
am a plain man myself, and a well-cooked, juicy chop, with a nicely- 
done potato, steamed not boiled, satisfies all my wants.” 

“T am afraid we have not such a thing asa chop in the house,” 
said Patricia in distress: ‘“ we have only a bit of cold mutton.” 

Mr. Hamley’s face darkened. 

“ What part ? saddle?” he asked. 

“No; I have never seen a saddle of mutton in my life,” she 
answered innocently. “It is a bit of the breast, and I am afraid not 
very nice. We have not a great choice here.” 

“But you knew that I was coming ?” he said. 

He was gravely displeased. A man of Mr. Hamley’s stamp thinks 
much of fatted calves, both for honour and toothsomeness ; and a cold 
breast of mutton, with no special preparation for his arrival, was a sin 
greater than half a dozen falsehoods would have been. 

“T daresay I can get something at Mrs. Jose’s,” then said Patricia, 
her face brightening at the thought ; but Mr. Hamley stopped her as 
she was about to rush out of the room tumultuously. 

“Don’t give yourself quite so much trouble, my dear,” he said with 
a certain ill-concealed irony. “I will go to the inn, and you can 
enjoy your own mutton in peace. I daresay you would rather be 
alone at such a time;” with a half sigh: “and, after all, I came to 
help, not to make more work. Notaword! I shall go to that house 
we pulled up at; I presume they can toss me up some little thing 
that will suffice; and then I will return to you and take off my coat 
to it.” 

On which he took his hat and conveyed himself out of the room. 
No other word would give an adequate idea of the showy dignity and 
ostentation with which he walked across the shabby little parlour, 
which indeed he seemed to fill, and stooped his head in the dvorway, 
though there was no necessity for him to do so—he could have passed 
through well enough. And when he had gone Patricia sat down and 
took a long breath, feeling as if a weight had been taken off her 
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breast, as when we fight off that shadowy hand at night which is 
throttling us in our sleep. 

This then was her aunt’s husband, the uncle who was to be her 
friend and guide and guardian in place of the dear dead whom she 
had reverenced so simply and loved so truly! It was an instinct and 
mot an act of reason that led her feet upstairs, when she heard the 
garden gate shut as Mr. Hamley swaggered out. She went to her 
uncle dead, as she would have gone to him living, for counsel and if 
need be reproof. And when Mr. Hamley came again he found her 
with red eyes truly, but more cheerful somehow than she was before. 
As he said in his letter to his wife that evening: “1 am happy to 
state that my coming has been of marked advantage to your niece, 
and that she has already picked up wonderful.” 

Once installed master of the situation nothing could exceed Mr. 
Hamley’s energy and kindness. He took everything on himself in a 
natural matter-of-fact way as if he had been born to the work. His 
business faculty came in as almost another sense, and reminded 
Patricia so often of what Gordon had said about the fortune-telling 
of lawyers. But valuable though he was, he extinguished her in the 
neatest manner possible. She had not a word to say on any matter; 
and if she ventured an opinion, he told her that was his business, not 
hers, that two could not be masters, and that she was to give herself 
no kind of trouble, but leave all that to him—he was there for that 
purpose. For what else were they, great hairy men, born, but to 
take care of the ladies? He wished her to sit down and amuse her- 
self; and he would do all the work if she would only be quiet and 
enjoy herself. 

What could she answer? She could not but feel grateful; he 
meant it kindly; but still she wished that she might have been 
employed too in these last arrangements of the old life—these last 
gatherings of the dead roses. Lavish in his professions of considera- 
tion, irresistible in his high-handed assumptions, he swept her aside 
out of the path altogether, and Patricia suddenly found herself 
plunged from a life full to the brim of activity and love into a void 
where were only echoes and reflections. 

In one thing however she was resolute; she would go to the 
funeral. Mr. Hamley thought it indelicate in a lady even to wish to 
go; but she was firm; and in the first real conflict of wills between 
them his had to go down before hers. He owed her a grudge for it, 
and never quite forgave her. For the matter of her following how- 
ever, all the village went, coastguards, fisherfolk, the Misses Pritchard 
and all; so that her absence would have been remarked not to her 
advantage. This concourse, poor as it was, gratified Mr. Hamley. 
It pleased him to see that his brother-in-law had been popular; and 
it also pleased him to have such a good opportunity for showing 
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himself off. He was conscicus of his height and breadth and glossy 
black clothes, and general air of substance and prosperity : and as no 
homage came amiss to him, it made him feel quite his own man again 
when he saw the women whisper together as they looked at him, and 
the men cast those appraising glances as he passed which measured 
him and weighed him, and found him satisfactory. He was the make- 
believe 'hero of the day; and though the real hero was the one they 
loved, he could afford the rivalship on the principle of the dead lion 
and the live dog. ‘ 

The Captain had left no will. Such men as he never do leave a 
will, except perhaps one they themselves write out on a sheet of note- 
paper, without witnesses to the signature; also partly because such 
men seldom have anything to leave. Of a surety the poor Captain 
had left neither will nor effects ; so that all Aunt Hamley’s husband 
had to do was to arrange the details of the funeral, pay the under- 
taker’s biil presented at the conclusion, see what small debts were 
owing in the village, and sell off the furniture to meet them. 

This was the hardest part to Patricia. In vain she besought him 
not to have a sale, but to let her give the things away. 

“Give them away!” he said. “My dear young lady, you must be 
dreaming! Why give?” 

“I know the people, and they are all so poor,” pleaded Patricia. 

“If they are too poor to buy, then they will not spend their 
money,” Mr. Hamley said; “and the other way on. Don’t you 
trouble yourself about them. They can take care of themselves; and 
you may be sure every one of them has an old stocking somewhere up 
the chimney with a hoard in it that would astonish you. Bless you! 
I know the class as well as I know my alphabet; always crying 
Peter Grievous, and putting money in the bank, the rogues! You 
leave them alone, and turn your own pennies when you can.” 

“ But it seems so disgraceful to sell to them,” she said. 

She had been brought up practically like a good democrat ; and she 
was a good democrat by nature as well as training; which did not 
hinder a fine flash of the true old spirit that was once known as 
“Noblesse oblige.” So disgraceful, tor the comparatively rich to 
make money by the poor !—so far the better thing to give royally to 
those who needed, instead of chaffering for the miserable pence they 
could not afford to spend. 

When she said all this, Mr Hamley put his hands into his pockets 
and laughed aloud. He could not stop himself, he said; such an 
extraordinary idea!—quite a backwood’s kind of notion. To give 
away your property when you could make it into money!—to care 
two straws whether people were richer or poorer than yourself so long 
as you could make your market of them! The dear young lady was 
fit to be carried about in a show! Lord! it was lucky for her that he 
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had come to save her from herself! And as for making presents to 
any of them, the coastguards or the old women or any man-Jack 
alive, not he, not a farthing! They had made a pretty penny out of 
the old Captain when he was alive, no fear! and now he, Mr. Hamley, 
as the orphan’s guardian—with a flourish—would save her little in- 
heritance in every way he could, and do the best for her he was able 
under the circumstances. 

So, in spite of all she could say, the sale was arranged and took 
place; and everything was sold, save one or two intrinsically valuable 
“curios” which Mr. Hamley selected as “agreeable memorials for 
your aunt of her poor brother.” 

All told, it was not a weighty matter. When the last account was 
settled, and just as the fly was preparing to take them away, Mr. 
Hamley handed Patricia the net balance—nineteen pounds odd—as 
her sole independent fortune. 

“Keep it, my dear,” he said, when Patricia, full of youthful honour, 
also full of youthful distaste to its source, wanted him to take that 
sum as part payment of her prospective expenses. “ Make it go as 
far as you can, but keep it. Remember it is all of your own that you 
possess. When it is spent you will have to come to me to replenish 
your purse. I wish to impress this on your mind. I am well off—I 
may indeed say, very well off—but I do not encourage extravagance. 
I know what it is to earn sixpence a day and live on it; but I 
climbed up, you see, and got pretty well ahead by my own exertions ; 
and I always advise other people to do the same.” 

“Indeed Mr. Hamley, I am willing and ready to do anything— 
that I can,” said Patricia, with a sudden hesitancy that explained 
everything. 

“No doubt”— he stuck his thumbs into his waistcoat armholes. 
“But that is just where the hitch is—what can you do?” 

She turned pale. “ Nothing!” she said, looking down. 

“Of course not! I knew that; only you need not have confessed 
it. Such an education as yours, scrambling and rambling about the 
country like a tinker’s daughter, getting wrecked here and tossed like 
a bale of cotton there, and knowing no better than to have a cold 
breast of mutton for a gentleman’s dinner after a long journey—how 
could you have learnt anything? Why you have not learnt even 
your own trade of lady! But uever mind. I confess I should not 
like to see dear Dora obliged to work for her living—ladies ought to 
be worked for,"—he put this in gallantly, standing there on his six 
feet one and ponderous breadth of shoulders; “and your aunt may 
have the same feeling for you. If she has, Abbey Holme is large 
enough for you, and,” jingling the money in his pocket, “the Hamley 
funds can bear your additional burden I daresay. Now hére comes 
the fly. Are all your things ready? Say good-bye, my dear, to the 
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old and make your courtesy to the new. No! no tears if you please. 
I ean’t abide a crying lady—it makes one damp!” To himself he 
said, almost aloud—* Lord! that the fool should ery to exchange this 
horrid hole for Abbey Holme! ” 


Cuarter VIL. 
THE HOME-COMING. 


Tue journey from Barsands to Milltown was a cross-country one ; 
eonsequently full of delays, and tedious. There had not been much 
either in the scenery or the circumstances to amuse Mr. Hamley or 
interest Patricia. When he had pulled up both the windows, tucked 
himself and his charge well round in heavy railway rugs, bought the 
day's papers for himself and a trashy novel for her, he had done all 
that politeness and the circumstances of the case demanded of him; 
and Patricia had borne the feeling of oppression and suffocation con- 
sequent on his care as the sacrifice of self due to him for gratitude. 
But not even gratitude could make her read the book he gave her. 
Her education had been lamentably neglected with regard to modern 
fiction ; and, save Sir Walter Scott and one or two of Dickens's earlier 
works, she had never read a novel in her life, and had no desire to 
begin. They seemed such wretched make-believes to her—much as 
an opera seems to a young person of ordinary common-sense percep- 
tions and a keen idea of fitness, who sees and hears for the first time 
the hero die in an aria and the heroine go mad in a recitative. All 
‘she did, therefore, was to look out of the window; watching while she 
could; feeling, as every station with its well-known name was passed 
-and left behind, that she was lengthening her chain of sorrow, cutting 
off so much from her life; and, when she could no longer watch, 
dreaming. Meanwhile Mr. Hamley slept; and when he slept he 
snored. 

It was a drear, dull day ; one of those late autumn days which seem 
to have suddenly leapt into winter since yesterday. Hereand there a 
tree, bright with gold and brown, had kept its foliage in a loose and 
feathery way still about its branches; but for the most part only a 
few deep red or russet-purple leaves fluttered in the chilly air, like 
the last good-byes of a friend. Clumps of square-headed rag-wort, a 
few late hawkweeds, and some shabby tufts of milfoil were the sole 
representatives of the gracious flowers of spring and summer. The 
‘day was raw and damp. Not a bird twittered in the hedges; and the 
leaden sky looked as if it would never shine again. All this dreary 
dullness, all this melancholy of earth and sky, seemed quite natural to 
Patricia. She would have been surprised if the sun had shone, and 
‘the birds had sung, and the earth had been gay and sweet with 
flowers. It was not a conscious thought, but it was there all the same 
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—the thought that nature was in mourning as well as herself; and 
that her uncle’s death was known to more than the world at 
Barsands. 

It was evening when they reached the station which served Mill- 
town for its point of contact with the outer world. In old days when 
railroads were considered vulgar by some and immoral by others, Mill- 
town had resolutely refused to be polluted by’ iron and steam. The 
clergyman had preached on the dangers to be dreaded by the influx of 
navvies ; speaking of them—poor honest fellows !—as if they had been 
brigands or burglars ; the ladies were afraid that their horses would be 
frightened by the engine, and foresaw the most frightful catastrophes ; 
and the gentlemen objected to the “strange blood” which the line 
would introduce among them. Social influence—always strong in such 
a place as Milltown—had therefore managed to secure intact the ex- 
clusiveness which had been one of the characteristics of this little aris- 
tocratic south-coast queen of the sea. A station nine miles off was. 
quite near enough for the conservative respectabilities which ruled in 
Militown ; and, though some now rather regretted this exclusiveness 
—they were the people who did not keep carriages—most stood by 
their colours, and thought they and their fathers had decided well in 
the past. These were the people with carriages and horses, who were 
able to leave home as often as they liked, and to get abroad all the 
variety that home denied them. To them it was shocking to contem- 
plate the invasion of their cared-for, well-trimmed, garden-like valley 
by hordes of excursionists from the neighbouring towns ; and the idea 
of retired tradesmen, aping gentility, being enabled to rent houses, or 
maybe buy land and build amongst their own sacred seats, was one 
not to be borne for an instant. Whether by opening up markets and. 
thus causing a brisker trade, a railway would do the farmers and 
smaller shopkeepers good, was not an item in their calculations. It 
would bring strange residents, London visitors, and cheap-trip excur- 
sionists ; and the Milltown gentry wanted none of them. 

When the train deposited Patricia and her companion they found 
the Hamley carriages and the Hamley servants waiting for them. 
Their arrival caused that excitement which the coming of the rich 
men of the neighbourhood always causes in such places; and the 
station-master and the two porters bustled about and ran hither and: 
thither to serve the owner of Abbey Holme with alacrity and zeal. 
Flies round the honey-pot they buzzed with expectant emphasis ; and 
to do him justice the great man paid for their buzzing liberally. 
Though by no means generous by nature, pride disposed Mr. Hamley 
to public acts of ostentatious liberality; and he understood that a 
character must be paid for as well as other things more material. He 
was thus quoted by some as the freest-hearted gentleman of the 
district ; while others, with whom he had graver business transactions, 
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spoke of him between their teeth as—well! one who would skin: 
a flint and make broth of the remainder. Besides, small as the 
triumph was, he was pleased that Patricia should see the estimation in 
which he was held when at home. He was aware that he had failed 
‘to impress her very profoundly so far as he had gone yet, and he 
thought that these evidenees of his local dignity would do her good. 

All she noticed however was, that the men seemed sickeningly 
servile; and she wished they had not bowed so low or said “sir” 
so often. He, not knowing this, was wonderfully affable to-day, with 
the affability of a superior person condescending to his brethren of low 
estate ; and the honey ran over at all sides, to the satisfaction of the 
limp-backed flies that gathered it. 

Handed ostentatiously to the carriage, Patricia stepped in with the 
wrong foot first; by which she entangled herself in her dress and had 
to untwist herself before she sat down. The result was not unlike the 
action of a dog turning round on the hearth-rug while making his 
imaginary bed. 

“* We must have you instructed how to step into a carriage, my 
dear,” said Mr. Hamley blandly, when they had fairly rolled away. 

“ Yes?” she answered. “ Is there a right and a wrong way ?” 

“Ts there a right and a wrong way?” He gave ascornful kind of 
snort. “ Ask Dora,” he added, in the tone of one who propounds 
something that is indisputable. 

“T suppose Dora understands all these little things perfectly ?” 
Patricia said, by way of courteous question. 

“ Little! Not so very little, let me tell you,” Mr. Hamley answered 
hastily. She was touching his gods and profaning his sacred shrines. 
He had not been Mrs. Hamley’s husband for fifteen years not to have 
learnt the full value of the minor graces. “ These are things which 
all ladies should understand; and of which, if you'll excuse me 
for saying so, you are as ignorant as a cat. You will have to be 
learnt them without delay; and you will never progress if you 
commence by regarding them as little.” 

“T call them little only in comparison with the really great things. 
I daresay they are quite good and right in themselves, only not 
so important as some others,” said Patricia, with the steady look 
which Mr. Hamley disliked so much visible under the carriage-lamp 
shining full upon them. “ Uncle always used to say that if we got 
the main things right the rest would come when they were wanted.” 

“TI do not exactly see how the main things as you call them—and 
Ido not know what you mean either—will assist you to step into 
a carriage with the right foot foremost. And more than this, I 
cannot allow you to argue with me,” said Mr. Hamley in a firm, 
heavy voice. ‘There is nothing more offensive to my mind than 
an argufying lady. You will remember this in future, I am sure.” 
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“ But is expressing an opinion arguing ?” asked Patricia. 

“There you are! at it again! My dear young lady, you are posi- 
tively dreadful! I say dreadful, and I mean it. What will Mrs. 
Hamley say to you? or dear Dora, the gentlest of her sex? Dora 
never argues, never cbjects. When Dora hears these pert remarks of 
yours she will be shocked ; I know she will. A very little shocks. 
both Dora and Mrs. Hamley.” 

“T will try not to shock them,” said Patricia, patient but astounded. 
Truly life was having its new readings printed heavily for her- 
benefit. 

“ You must not; which is more than trying. And for one thing 
you must really be less radical than you are now. You are out-and- 
out the most independent radical for a lady I have ever seen Posi- 
tively astonishing! And wherever you can have picked it all up, and 
your uncle the son of a K.C.B. and the brother of such a woman as. 
Mrs. Hamley, I don’t know.” 

“But I am not a radical at all, Mr. Hamley,” said Patricia, 
opening her eyes and speaking very earnestly. “I understand 
nothing about politics, and am neither radical nor tory—scarcely in- 
deed know the difference between them! ” 

“And I say you are,’ repeated Mr. Hamley, who had used the 
word in a provincial and not a political sense; “so let us have no 
more discussion. Your duty is to be humble-minded and obedient ; to 
order yourself lowly and reverently to all your pastors and masters 
and those who are put in authority over you,” he added, with a happy 
reminiscence of the catechism as the sling and stone he thought 
would have most effect on this odd young person. 

Patricia was silent. She wondered why, when her dear uncle's 
lessons had always awakened such a full response in her conscience, 
such a fervent desire and resolve to live up to all he said, and had 
seemed to lift her over every little moral difficulty in which she might 
have been at the time, Mr. Hamley’s only pained and irritated her. 
What he said was of course the right thing so far as words went, but 
a certain something in her heart seemed to rebel rather than to 
acquiesce. 

* You do not agree with me?” then said Mr. Hamley with an 
unpleasant smile. He had been watching her face with its large eyes 
fixed on the darkening line of hedge and bank, and her lips closed 
tighter than her lips were wont to close. ‘ You do not perceive the 
truth of what I say about humble-mindedness and obedience ? ” 

“ Yes I do,” said Patricia, still looking out of the window. 

“But you are annoyed that I have said it ?” 

For a minute she was silent. Then she turned to him frankly ; 
“No, I am not,” she said, and put both her hands into his. 

“Very right,” said Mr. Hamley with an indescribable assumption of 
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superiority. He felt he had conquered and had driven in the thin 
edge of the wedge. ‘“ But you need not put your hands into a gentle- 
man’s when youspeak. Ladies do not do such things in good society,” 
he added with a patronising smile; not unkindly, rather the contrary ; 
the smile of a man who accepts his obligations and fulfils them at any 
cost, even that of being cold and disagreeable in checking a youthful 
enthusiasm towards himself, which however pleasant was perhaps 
dangerous. 

No more was said after this; and the carriage rattled on in silence . 
till at last it turned out of the main road into one narrower and even 
smoother, flanked on each side by high banks topped with hedges, 
which, dark as it was, Patricia saw were closely trimmed and sheared. 

And here Mr. Hamley said graciously; ‘We are close on home 
now. Your home too, my dear, as well as mine, if you are wise and 
will learn how to conduct yourself like a lady should. And I hope 
you will find it so, till,” laughing, “you meet Mr. Right, and then I 
reckon it will be, ‘ Up, Killick! and away in no time!” 

While he was saying this, Patricia understanding only his words 
and not the sense of them, they were driving through the lodge-gates 
with the woman who opened them courtesying to the very ground ; 
then through the chestnut-avenue of the park, and so to the gates of 
the garden-lodge, with another woman to open them also courtesying 
to the ground ; up the shrubbery-drive ; and finally to the broad sweep 
before the hall door. 

The instant they drove up the doors were flung open with a clang ; 
and two dogs, and what seemed to Patricia a crowd of men in scarlet 
and buff, appeared in the brilliantly-lighted hall. The small dog 
barked shrilly, and the servants all came forward under them arshal- 
ship of a solemn-looking man in black whom Patricia took to be 
a gentleman and probably Mr. Hamley’s uncle, or a visitor: he was 
only the butler; and then Mr. Hamley got out of the carriage —he 
would have called it descended from the carriage—and the servant 
offered his arm to Patricia. The poor girl got out rather more 
awkwardly than she had got in, knocking her hat against the roof, 
stumbling over her dress, and taking the man’s proffered elbow under- 
handed, as if it had been a rope. 

Mr. Hamley turned and as a relief to his feelings kicked the big 
dog that was standing quite still, leisurely surveying the new-comer. 
If she had blushed and looked ashamed, he would not have minded so 
much ; but that “ confounded coolness of hers,” as he called her inno- 
cent unconsciousness, annoyed him perhaps more than her awkward- 
ness. However, there was no help for it. He only hoped the men 
had not noticed her; but he made sure they had; and for them to 
know that Mrs. Hamley’s niece had not been a carriage-lady all her 
life was a bitter mortification to the former shoeless little street- 
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boy holding horses for coppers, and the present master of Abbey 
Holme. 

Concealing his annoyance in the best way he could, the butler 
leading the way, Mr. Hamley took Patricia’s hand upon his arm and 
walked solemnly with her across the hall. and through half a dozen 
ante-rooms to the small drawing-room where they always sat, and 
where he would present her to her aunt. 

The small drawing-room at Abbey Holme was about thirty feet in 
length and of proportionate width ; and to Patricia, accustomed to a 
sitting-room just a third that size, it looked interminable. It was 
heavily furnished, but feebly lighted, a couple of silver reading-lamps, 
casting two little islands of light on two little velvet tables drawn 
close to the hearth, being the whole of the illumination. By one 
table sat Mrs. Hamley, by the other Dora Drummond. 

A tall, thin, fashionably-dressed woman, noticeably upright, and 
with a small waist tightly belted ; wearing her own hair not dyed, but 
restored—as she was careful to tell her friends—her scanty puffs and 
braids, helped out by art, profusely ornamented with white lace and 
shining black flowers, her rustling black silk gown also glistening with 
beads and bugles, and multitudinous jet ornaments clinking lightly as 
she moved her head or hands; a tall thin woman, with a look partly 
of ill-health and partly of ill-temper on her pinched and sallow face ; 
with cold light grey eyes and closely-drawn pale and narrow lips—a 
woman fully twenty years the senior of her sleek and prosperous 
husband—rose slowly from her seat as the pair came up to where she 
sat. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hamley ?” she said in a thin voice to her 
husband, shaking hands with him coldly. The Hamley marriage was 
not one of the caressing sort. “I am glad to see you safe. And is 
this my niece, Patricia Kemball? How do you do, Patricia? How 
tall you are! You are like poor Reginald, and like my poor mamma 
too, I see.” 

“ How do you do, Aunt Hamley? Iam very much obliged to you 
for your kindness in taking me here,” said Patricia, in her loud clear 
voice; a little subdued perhaps, because she was partly shy and partly 
moved, but louder and clearer and fuller than the normal register 
heard at Abbey Holme. It sounded like a silver trumpet, full, rich, 
sonorous, after Mrs. Hamley’s tinkling wires; but it was louder than 
Mrs. Hamley liked, and sounded the note of discordance at the outset. 
She and Dora Drummond looked at each other; and each understood 
what the other thought. 

“ How do you do, Patricia?” said Dora Drummond in the sweetest 
flute-like notes. She had a dainty little lisp, especially becoming—a 
catch rather than a lisp—and she spoke slowly and softly. 

Patricia turned and looked at her. She saw a young woman of 
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about four and twenty, of middle height, by no means thin, but of sin- 
gular grace of line and movement ; she saw a fair face with a small 
head round which coiled and twisted innumerable braids of golden 
hair as smooth and glossy as spun glass; blue eyes with light lashes 
—eyes that did not look straight and steady like her own, but that 
had the most bewitching little trick of shy observation, fleeting, half 
ashamed to be caught observing, such glances as Mr. Hamley liked, 
and which he had once confessed to Simpson the lawyer, when he was 
making his will, “ fetched him, as nothing of the kind had ever done 
in his life before,” but which others had been heard to say they wished 
were franker and not so sly; a small, moist, rosy mouth; a small, 
round, dimpled chin; a waist that you could span—only eighteen 
inches ; and dimpled tiny hands, pink and unpractical. This dainty 
little person was dressed in a pretty costume of peazh-blossom set 
about with black lace and ribbon to mark her share in the family 
mourning—a costume all frills and lace and coquettish arrangements 
of bows and ends, as beseemed her youth and beauty, and making 
her graceful figure look more graceful still by contrast with the 
billowy puffings which concealed some lines to betray others to greater 
advantage. Altogether she was one of the loveliest creatures Patricia © 
had ever seen ; and yet the girl’s first movement towards this fairy was 
one of repulsion. Her second, when Dora looked at her so kindly, 
spoke to her so softly, and pressed her hand with such tender warmth, 
was one of gratitude ; and with gratitude and admiration together the 
rest was not difficult. 

Especially graceful and well-mannered, as was also Aunt Hamley in 
her own severe way, both women struck the home-bred girl as of a 
different type and mould from ordinary humanity. Not even Miss 
Pritchard had ever invented lessons of deportment that came near to 
the lovely grace of Dora Drummond, the ladylike self-possession of 
Aunt Hamley. 

“ Now 1 know, why dear uncle wanted me to have a lady com- 
panion,” she thought, and looked at Dora with a beaming face that 
seemed to that young person “ infinitely funny.” 

She was accustomed to be admired, but not by girls; and the 
naiveté of Patricia’s admiration amused her. But she accepted it 
with a sweet and friendly smile, mentally determining to turn it 
to good account, if she should ever want a lelp as blind as Patricia's 
would be. 

“She will not be my rival, and I will make her my slave,” Dora 
thought, as she looked up with the sweetest friendliness into the clear 
eyes gazing down so honestly into hers; and, pressing the large hand 
that held her taper fingers quite enclosed, suggested that Patricia must 
be cold, and apologized for standing between her and the fire. Which 
she was not doing; but it sounded hospitable to say so. 
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On which Mrs, Hamley rang the bell for her maid, and Patricia, 
under her guidance, was led through hall and passage and corridor, 
till the way seemed as if it would never end, before she was finally 
ushered into the room assigned her; where the first thing she did. 
was to draw back the curtains from the window, open the window- 
shutters, then the window, point with a look of dismay to the huge fire- 
blazing in the grate, and say piteously, ‘Oh, please take that away ; 
I never have a fire in my bedroom!” and altogether show the savage 
simplicity of her up-bringing to her aunt’s prim and genteel maid as 
clearly as if she had given her a sketch of her whole life, and proved 
mathematically that Uncle Robert had been “no gentleman,” and that 
she herself was not a whit more of a lady. 

And while she was upstairs scandalising Bignold by her unladylike 
simplicity of personal habits in the first place, and by her unfashion- 
ably cut garments in the second, the three Assessors down-stairs were 
passing judgment on her from first impressions. 

“ She has a nice face,” said Mrs. Hamley; “ but she is dreadfully 
uncouth,” 

“Quite in the rough, Lady, as I told you,” said Mr. Hamley, 
' shifting his feet noisily. 

“She will look better when she is better dressed,” suggested Dora 
amiably. ‘She is untidy now, and looks tired and tumbled. To-mor- 
row perhaps she will be better.” 

“There you are out, Dora,” said Mr. Hamley ; “she'll be no better 
to your liking to-morrow than she is to-day. I tell you what it is, 
Lady,” turning to his wife, “ you've got your hands full with that 
young woman, and your work’s cut out for you and no mistake !” 

“TI shall be able to make her all I could wish. She is my own 
niece,” said Mrs. Hamley coldly; and Mr. Hamley was too well 
drilled not to be able to note signs with accuracy. 

“No doubt no doubt!” he said, spreading out his large hands to 
the fire. ‘ At all events”—with his grand manner; the manner he 
put on when he wanted to impress women with the consciousness 
of his bigness and manliness and strength and magnanimity—“ at all 
events this is her home, poor young lady, and we must do the best we 
can for her. What we've done for Dora we'll do for her; and I'll 
never grudge the outlay. Whether she'll turn out as good a job 
as Dora is another matter ;’ here he smiled on his fair cousin; “ but 
we'll try, Lady, we'll try. aint heart never won fair lady, and we 
can’t top the hills if we sit down at the foot.” 

“ You speak as if she was a savage,” said Mrs. Hamley tartly. 

“ You might have made a worse guess, Lady!” replied the brewer 
composedly. 














Cuarter VIII. 
FENCED IN. 


MiLLTowN was eminently a residential place. Visitors were discou- 
raged, and the enterprising or impecunious householders who ventured 
to exhibit “ Apartments ” in their windows were not well regarded by 
the gentry, who seemed to regard such an announcement as a personal 
impertinence, as well as a liberty, for which the householders deserved 
reproof. To let lodgings to strangers was held to be a base sacrifice 
of Milltown respectability to filthy lucre ; and gentlefolks with a good 
balance at their bankers are generally strict in their estimate of the 
mill wherein their poorer brethren grind their corn. 

Being thus residential nothing was done to attract the outlying 
public. There was no parade, no evening band, no pier for the dis- 
play of pretty boots and neat ankles on windy days, no Rooms, and 
next to no baths. The inhabitants thought it indelicate to bathe; so 
there were only two machines: one for the ladies, painted blue and 
white, and one for the gentlemen, painted green and black; and even 
these the proprietor said he was working at a sacrifice and on the 
ground of public spirit. 

Though a seaside place, the sea was only a passive adjunct not an 
active part of Milltown existence. A land-locked placid bay, shallow 
and barren, it was artistically valuable on account of its colour, and 
the changing lights lying on its cliffs; but nearly worthless for 
fishing and very little used for boating. Only one house in the place 
had a yacht in the basin within the breakwater. This was the Water 
Lily, a pretty little toy belonging to the Lowes; young Sydney Lowe, 
with his father the Colonel, generally contriving to have all they 
wished to have, though by no means wealthy people; indeed, being 
the most out at elbows of all the Milltown gentry. But the more 
nearly insolvent a certain kind of man is the more he contrives to 
spend on his pleasures. Colonel Lowe, of Cragfoot, was this kind of 
man, and his son Sydney was like him. Being thickly inhabited by 
the gentry every rood of land had its exclusive owner and its artifi- 
cial as well as natural value. The very cliffs were fenced off against 
trespassers; perpetual attempts were made to stop old-established 
rights of way, which sometimes succeeded, if at others they failed 
when some man of more public spirit than his neighbours was person- 
ally inconvenienced ; and the open paths across the fields, which were 
inalienable, were grudgingly marked off by lines of thorns, with fierce 
warnings of prosecution should the narrow strip be departed from ; 
while all the gates were padlocked and the stiles made unnecessarily 
high and difficult. It was a jealous, “this is mine, and you have no 
right here,” kind of system that was not good for the higher feeling 
of the people. 
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The country was noted for its garden-like neatness. Every hedge 
and bank for miles round was trimmed and combed like a croquet Jawn. 
No wild flowers were allowed on the Milltown public waysides ; no 
trailing growths, rich and luxuriant, to enchant an artist and distress 
the highway board and private gardeners, twined and hung about the 
well-clipped hedges of thorn and privet. If you wanted to study 
botany you must go some five miles or so inland, where a certain stretch 
-of unreclaimed land gave the growths that flourish in peat and neglect, 
as well as affording squatting-ground to a few half-starved miserable 
sinners whom the Milltown people regarded with a mixture of fear and 
contempt, as if they were of another order of beings altogether from 
<hemselves. The Milltown people paid no reverence to nature in the 
rough, and at the best held her as only brute material, without value 
till man had come with his tools to pare her luxuriance and bring her 
into subjection. 

If the face of the country was fenced and trimmed and curled, till 
not a vestige of wild beauty or natural grace was left in it, the society 
of Milltown was in harmony therewith. It would have been hard to 
find a more rigidly respectable or more conventionalised set of people 
anywhere, than were those who ordered their lives in this pretty 
hypzethral prison by the “ safe,” if untrue, gospel of repression and 
condemnation. They were all retired admirals and colonels and landed 
gentry, who lived there; all emphatically gentlemen, with the Earl of 
Dovedale at the Quest as their patron social saint, when he came 
down. And up to quite late years not even a millionaire, who had 
anade his millions in trade, would have been admitted among them. It 
‘was a place where the dominant social sentiment was caste. The 
gentlefolks were one thing and the commonalty was another; the 
-one represented the sheep and the elect, and the other the goats and 
the discarded. The gentry classed these last all tegether in a lump; 
-and the idea that they in their turn could be split into minor sub- 
«livisions, wherein the baker and the boatman, the farmer and his hind, 
held different degrees, seemed to them as ridiculous as the wars 
of pigmies or the caste distinctions of savages. But the commonalty 
followed their leaders, and the example of class exclusiveness set in 
the higher circles was faithfully copied through the lower. 

Milltown was respectable ; as a rule intensely so. No one got into 
debt publicly, or did wrong openly ; and whatever sins might be com- 
mitted were all out of sight and well covered down. The majority, 
too, went the right way in politics. No confessed Republican had ever 
troubled the clear stream of Milltown Conservatism. The worst of 
the pestilent fellows who canvassed for the wrong side, voted blue 
instead of yellow at the elections, and stood up against the rector 
-at board meetings and vestries, were nothing worse than mild Whigs 
cvho would have been shocked to have heard themselves classed with 
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Odger and Bradlaugh, or as sympathising with even the “real gentle- 
men” who had associated their names with advanced opinions. But 
even mild Whiggism was abhorrent to Milltown respectability, and 
voted disreputable and low. A confessed Republican or Freethinker 
would have been considered capable of picking pockets or cutting 
throats, had he held up his head and testified in the market-place ;. 
and “not regular in his attendance at church,” or ‘ not sound,” was- 
the worst condemnation that could be given in a society where 
“ chapel people ” was used as a term of reproach, and where a gentle- 
man would as soon have put on an apron and sold figs as have gone 
inside the Wesleyan or the Baptist place of worship. 

The parish church where Mr. Borrodaile, the rector, preached his 
weekly orthodox sermon on what may be called dogmas of a second 
intention, not wholly moral nor yet wholly theological, was a fine old 
building of the Early English style. The services were conducted in: 
what they called “a proper and decent manner.” There was no 
ecclesiastical vagueness at Milltown; no tampering with the unclean 
thing in any way. Extreme opinions were tabooed to which side 
soever they leaned, and enthusiasm was regarded as both vulgar and 
silly. Ritualism, Evangelicism, or Rationalism, an attempt to attain 
superior spiritual nobleness, or to carry out into action the Christian 
precepts in their simplicity, or to make the services of the church 
more gorgeous—all these things would have been equally despised had 
they been presented. Milltown prided itself on being English— 
English to the backbone; and as England was to its mind the Delos 
of the religious as well as of the social and political world, and as the 
Thirty-nine Articles were nourishment enough for the most hungry 
soul, any line of thought which would have led it a hair’s breadth: 
away from ecclesiastical Christianity as decided by Act of Parliament 
would have been considered a heresy and a treason. 

The inhabitants did their duty and the rector did his. They went. 
to church ; heard what he had to say with more or less attention and 
more or less personal profit; then went home to what amount of 
earthly comfort their rents or wages provided, and dismissed the sub- 
ject of religion till the next Sunday, when they took it up again with 
their best clothes and a superior dinner. He prepared his sermon, 
wherein he either exhorted the poor to contentment and honest 
industry, or lectured his congregation on the sins and temptations to- 
which those of low estate are specially prone (he dropped the subject 
of the sins of those in high places) ; or else he said a few words about 
elementary dogmas, which the more vigorous Wesleyan minister 
serving the little chapel by the water-side called milk for babes; then 
he too went home to his well-spread table, where he drank his fine 
old crusted port and eat his Dartmoor mutton with a good appetite 
and a tranquil soul, in nowise troubled with disturbing applications or 
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vitalising convictions. For the rest, he was fairly active in his 
degree: he presided over the schools, where he allowed no reading- 
book but the Bible; was the head of the Board of Guardians and not 
guilty of the sin of charity in excess ; sat as a magistrate every Wed- 
nesday like any other gentleman, and mingled the precepts of the 
pulpit and the judgment of the bench with admirable dialectical skill ; 
gave hospitable dinners and accepted invitations to the like; when a 
few uneasy spirits demanded and organised a workman’s reading-room 
or Mechanics’ Institute, as it was called, he took care to lead the 
movement he first tried to suppress, and to have his hand on the rules 
so as to render the institution “ harmless”; and on the whole got 
through life in a calm easy kind of way, earning his twelve hundred 
a-year withcut much trouble; and if but an indifferent shepherd for 
the lost lambs, makirg a tolerably inoffensive one to those content 
to go quietly in the beaten track, undisturbed by doubt, not troubled 
with over zeal, and unstained by public sin. 

Furthermore, there was the usual sprinkling of widows with mar- 
riageable daughters ; of old bachelors who could and yet would not; 
and of spinsters from whom hope, like chance, had long since fled. Of 
these last were the two kinds familiar to all who understand provincial 
life in England: the one strict and severe, who ignored all individual 
rights as well as the rights of human nature in favour of the conven- 
tional law, to whom most things were shocking, and the worst inter- 
pretations came easy ; and the other who could read French, had been 
to London, had a slight tendency to plain speaking, tolerated cigars 
and did not encourage scandal, and was considered lax by mothers and 
strong-minded by men. Furthermore still, and different from the rest 
of the Milltown world, were Dr. Fletcher and his sister Catherine ; 
of whom more when their turn comes. 

None of the questions agitating the world outside this little Sleepy 
Hollow of Philistinism found a sympathetic echo here. Woman’s 
rights were considered immoral, unrighteous and indelicate; strikes, 
and the theory of the rights of labour, were criminal and treasonable ; 
the education of the poor was the knell of England’s prosperity ; and 
the democratic spirit abroad boded the downfall of the empire and the 
ruin of society. But where all else was evil, one place at least 
remained pure. Milltown held itself clear of the prevailing sins, and 
constituted itself the Zoar of English social order and _ political 
righteousness. 

The shopkeepers were the fitting pendants to the gentry. They 
were of noticeably bland and respectful manners; did not trouble 
themselves with public questions, which they left to those who under- 
stood them ; charged high, and preferred yearly bills to ready money. 
But they did not, as the fishermen and the farmers, think to please 
the rector by asking for weather prayers according to their own imme- 
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diate wants, nor speak of rain and drought as the consequences of 
topographical iniquities. To sum up in a word; all through, the 
gentlefolks were the masters of the situation, and the “common 
people” of all degrees were made to understand that they existed 
primarily for the ‘comfort of those gentlefolks, and only secondarily 
for their own. 

It was a bold thing for Mr. Hamley to decide on forcing his way 
into such a caste society as this of Milltown. But Mr. Hamley’s 
ideal masculine virtue was will, and he lived up to his pattern. He 
put small faith in chance and less in Providence, and believed in no 
towers of strength of which a man does not make the bricks by his 
own exertions. He laughed at the idea of luck, and preached frequent 
after-dinner sermons on the text that “conduct is fate.” Unconsciously 
paraphrasing the axiom which tells each French soldier he carries a 
marshal's bdton in his knapsack, if he has but the wit to find it, he 
vigorously maintained, in positive accents if his grammar was shaky, 
that success is within the reach of all men, independent even of the 
first start, and that it is merely a question of energy and will whether 
a man wears broadcloth or fustian, and lives in a palace or dies in a 
hovel. 

“Look at me,” he used to say, tapping his spread fingers on his 
ample chest while his thumbs were hooked into his waistcoat arm- 
holes. “ What made me? Energy and will. What has ruined scores 
of other men? Want of energyand will. Set your teeth, sit square, 
and go at it as if the devil was behind you. That is what I have done, 
gentlemen, and where am I? At Abbey Holme, from office-boy at 
Ledbury’s on sixpence a day and find yourself. And those who have 
not sat square and gone at it, but smouched and slouched and wanted 
this help and that lift—I’d lift them, the lazy dogs!—are just where 
they were when they commenced.” 

These sermons, practically self-laudations, were apt to run into 
space in rather a formidable way ; and his hearers often wished he was 
back at Ledbury’s, that they might have the privilege of telling him 
to “shut-up” or of “cuffing his head” if he went on. But a pros- 
perous man never fails to find practical patience where he has won 
acceptance; and the men who stifled the most yawns were sure to cry 
“Hear, hear!” the oftenest, and to shake hands with him with most 
ostentatious friendliness when he had finished. After all, Milltown 
was only the world in little, and its clean-handed Pharisaism was 
never so clean as to damage its own interests. 

Mr. Hamley, setting himself to conquer this caste-beridden society, 
had succeeded. Step by step he had climbed the ladder dexterously 
and boldly—now from an office-boy to a clerk, now from a clerk to a 
junior partner, then to be that senior partner himself, and finally to 
be sole possessor of the brewery which had made the fortunes of all its 
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sole possessors time out of mind. And when he was firmly established 
there he made an offer of marriage to Miss Kemball, the very poor 
and very genteel daughter of Admiral Sir Robert Kemball, K.C.B., 
whose relations with the upper classes would put the finishing touch 
to his success. And Miss Kemball, being then past fifty and wholly 
dependent on her brothers, who were very nearly as poor as herself, 
while Jabez Hamley was a showy young man worth a great many 
thousands, swallowed her disgust for his low birth, for his inherent; 
vulgarity, for his rodent teeth, his bushy black whiskers and his 
indefinite syntax, and married him; with misgivings; but with a 
determination never to let the world see that she repented her decision. 
He, on his part, determined the same. Thus the marriage had kept 
together with a wonderful show of harmony, and had accomplished all 
on either side for which both had sold themselves. Thus again, the 
result sanctifying the event, it had become respectable in the eyes of 
the Milltownians; and as Mrs. Hamley was certainly a lady, and 
Mr. Hamley a man of irreproachable character—though he had 
sprung from nothing—a man, too, of the right political colour, and 
rich, why, society relaxed its exclusive rule in his favour ; which how- 
ever was not to be taken as a precedent. Gradually house after house 
opened to him ; and the wealthy brewer sat as an equal at the table of 
the men who had given him pence in bygone days and had sent him 
into the yard to get a hunch of bread from the cook. 

The only house to which he had not yet been invited was the 
Quest ; but from information received he had reason to believe that 
he would not be passed over this season, and that his humble suit and 
service of many years would at Jast meet with its reward. For Mr. 
Hamley had always been a far-seeing kind of man. He had early 
taken the measure of the heaven into which he desired to be admitted, 
and had ordered himself and his ways accordingly. Having set out in 
life determined to conquer society, he had been scrupulously careful 
never to offend it. No one could recall an offensive word from him 
against his social superiors or the institutions of his country. He 
had always been a good Conservative and a staunch upholder of 
the aristocracy. He professed a romantic attachment for the Queen 
and Royal Family, and whenever he could bring in “the throne and 
altar” with effect, he did. To have done otherwise would have been 
suicidal, a fouling of his own future nest which, one day, who knows? 
might also harbour eagles. 

But no one had yet seen Mr. Hamley in power, or with the neck 
of one of those gentlemen who had flung him coppers in times past, 
ignored him in his earlier efforts, and only recognised him now wher 
he had bought them by his possessorship of Abbey Holme, under his 
heel. When that day came, the man whose neck was under his heel 
might be pitied. 
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He was also strong on the subject of sex; holding the doctrine 
of the rougher rights of men, and the gentler privileges of ladies ; and, 
while denying anything like elemental equality, conceding, as has 
been said, all kinds of social superiority. His favourite simile, which 
was evidently not original, was that men were as the oak, born 
to brave the battle and the breeze; women, the clinging ivy. This 
doctrine applied only to ladies; to women in the rough, women of 
the people, servants, peasants, and the like, he was simply what only 
one word can express—brutal. 

An old servant who had lived with him in his bachelor days, once 
heard him bring out this favourite flourish of his about the oak and 
the ivy. 

“ Ah, oak and ivy ’s all very well when you've got friends at your 
back to look after you,” she said, setting her lips tight ; “but what I 
say is, it’s the toad and the harrow when you haven’t; and it ain't 
pleasant for the toad. 

Mrs. Hamley approved her husband’s doctrines, if sometimes his 
manner of setting them forth made her feel that to be even mistress of 
Abbey Holme had its drawbacks. For her own part she advocated 
domestic discipline, as well as upheld theoretical feminine submission. 
Her central creed was the plasticity of human nature when taken 
young and firmly handled; and absolute obedience to social ordi- 
nances stood in her mind next in importance to obedience to the Ten 
Commandments. She had no tolerance for the wild humours, the 
erratic notions, the wayward fancies of youth. She liked all things to 
be in order; and minds and hearts with the rest. There was one 
settled and unalterable way of right, to her thinking, and every diverg- 
ence therefrom was distinctly wrong. The doctrine of venial faults 
revolted her ; and she refused to admit the plea of extenuating circum- 
stances, whatever the provocation. She was one of those women who 
can look neither before nor after, and for whom their own country, day, 
style of living, and manner of thought, their own views, ways, habits, 
friends, and associations are all focussed exactly right, and are impos- 
sible to be bettered. She had an odd irrational kind of opposition 
to people and things that were different from herself; as if she 
had been born absolute in taste and judgment, and what she did 
not like was therefore deserving of condemnation. Thus, she could 
not tolerate foreigners nor dissenters nor free-thinkers in any sense ; 
and she disliked even friends and backers who went a hair’s breadth 
beyond herself. If they did, steeped in opposition as she was, she 
used to turn round and demolish her former theory, leaving them dis- 
mayed and discomfited. She wanted only the exact echo of her 
opinions, the most nicely graduated reproduction; and those who 
gave more gave too much. She had a good intellect of its kind; but 
she was too positive in her assertions, and too inaccurate in her facts, 
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to be a pleasant conversationalist. She was unable to reason to a 
point, and always got angry over an argument. Her religious views 
were sharply defined and entirely unelastic, and she was equally 
hostile to doubt as to enthusiasm. No inconvenient spiritualism 
for her; still less the anguish of struggling souls seeking for a better 
way and a truer light. The world has all it wants, she used to say ; 
and modern English society is the final outcome of the Best. 

She was by temperament grave, by temper fretful ; seldom laughed, 
often chided; she could do generous things on a large scale, but she 
was mean in small matters, and though not unkind, must be supreme. 
For though she talked of feminine submission as much as Mr. Hamley 
talked of masculine authority, and inculcated it on others, somehow 
she seemed to exempt herself from the rank of womanly slaves, and 
was always the mistress, absolute and autocratic. 

This was quite well understood at Abbey Holme; and Mr. Hamley, 
though he might stick his thumbs into his armholes and play tunes 
on his chest, never in her presence commanded man nor maid, uttered 
a decided opinion of his own, nor differed from hers, nor indeed held 
his own flag aloft in any way. She was always referred to humbly 
as “ Lady,” and he followed-in her wake deferentially. 

In some things indeed she honestly possessed him. She had had a 
better education than he, and made no difficulties on the score of con- 
jugal delicacy in showing him where he tripped and how he had 
exposed his ignorance. And when a woman has sufficient strength of 
mind to do this very often, and always quietly, she is sure to end 
by subjugating her husband, whatever his number of inches; and, 
perhaps, the bigger the man the more thorough his subjugation. Then 
she was invariably self-possessed, and always in the attitude of a 
superior being. She allowed no enthusiasm, no loud laughter, no 
noise, no fun, no rudeness in her presence. Life with her must be well- 
oiled in all its hinges, and regulated by the strictest rules of common- 
sense. She went regularly to church twice on Sundays; not because 
she felt the need or the comfort of going to church, but because it 
was the right thing to do as an example to the common people, and 
what was owing to the rector as a gentleman whose function it was 
to read the service and preach for five-and-twenty minutes after. And 
she had morning and evening prayers at home; the latter punctually 
at ten; because it was respectable and might do the servants good, 
and certainly enabled her to see that they were all safe under the roof 
and sober. But when she said in those prayers, which she herself 
read, that she was a worm and a miserable sinner, she said the words 
with no more inward conviction than if she had confessed she was an 
elephant or a giraffe. They were words with her, no more; and she 
did not feel a wish to make them more. 

Between these two, Dora Drummond, Mr. Hamley’s young cousin, 
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had had but a compressed kind of existence during the ten years of her 
adoption. Masculine supremacy on the one hand, and feminine dis- 
cipline on the other, had taken all the courage out of a nature never 
brave nor strong, and more prone to yield than to withstand. Her 
sole object was to avoid contention and secure peace ; andas she found 
submission easier than fighting for freedom, she slipped under the yoke 
with perfect grace and obedience, and gave no more trouble to the 
authorities at Abbey Holme than Patricia had given at Barsands. 
But the difference of method by which these two girls had been 
taught obedience was not inconsiderable. Neither were the results. 

This then was the kind of place into which Patricia came from the 
freedom, the happiness, the practical democracy of Barsands. Not a 
line of the old ruling remained to her. Even the sea, her old friend 
and playmate, was not the sea of her love. Tamed down to a mere 
mill-pond, it seemed to have lost all the life and meaning it had when 
it came lashing round the cliffs and foaming over the Gridiron out on 
that wild Cornish coast. And even such as it was she could not see 
it. Her windows at Abbey Holme looked only on a steep bank of 
trimmed and patterned flower-beds surmounted by the wall which hid 
the offices. Now, in the late autumn time, when there were no flowers 
to fill them, the beds were ribboned with coloured stones; which 
Patricia admired about as much as she admired earrings, rouge, or 
face-powder. 

If the place was inharmonious, the life at Abbey Holme was even 
more so. Into that sternly-fashioned method of existence, so still and 
so subdued, her breezy vigour came with a kind of tempestuous force 
that frightened Dora, horrified Aunt Hamley, and disgusted Aunt 
Hamley’s husband. Voice, step, manner, gesture, everything carried 
with it the impression of a whirlwind to these quiet, well-regulated 
people ; and Mrs. Hamley often said, with her lips drawn close, that 
she looked after her when she left the room, expecting to see her 
leave sticks and straws behind her. She was so noisy! so unsubdued ! 
lamented the poor lady who would have been glad to have loved her 
dead brother’s child if she could have brought her down to the proper 
point of domestic discipline. She seemed as if she should have been 
a boy, not a girl, she was so distressingly strong and healthy, so large 
altogether! And how obtuse! It was impossible to make her under- 
stand anything unless it was put into the plainest language; and as 
for a hint, you might as well expect a blind man to see you beckon to 
him as Patricia to receive a hint. How different from dear Dora’s 
marvellous delicacy of perception, and that tact which was almost like 
another sense ! 

Mrs. Hamley had some reason for this last lamentation, for Patricia 
was indeed imperyious to all the lessons conveyed by the way of 
dignified carriage and silent reproof. When Aunt Hamley answered 
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her loud and frankly-worded questions in a voice so low and level that 
the girl's quick senses could hardly catch the words—answered her 
vaguely, without looking at her, never if possible giving her the 
information she asked, saying, “ I do not know,” when the thing was 
part of her very existence, and speaking with a deep sigh and an 
oppressive politeness—Patricia used to think that perhaps poor Aunt 
had a headache; poor Aunt often seemed to have headaches; and she 
used to look at her so compassionately that Mrs. Hamley sometimes 
rebuked her for her pertinacity, and told her sharply that it was ill- 
bred to stare. 

When the girl wished to surround her with those little attentions 
which some girls like to show their elders, and which certain women 
hate to receive unasked—when she carried sacred pillows as if they 
had been kittens by the middle under her arm—-sacred pillows from 
sacred sofas, which dear Dora would not have deranged for worlds— 
and wanted to stuff them into Aunt’s easy chair where they did not fit, 
and only threw her too far forward and made her uncomfortable ; 
when she plunged about for footstools, and denuded corners of their 
rightful ornaments, and made a commotion for kindness, when all 
that Mrs. Hamley asked was peace and quietness ; the poor, starched, 
self-centred lady thought she should have gone distracted. She could 
not bear it; nor did she attempt to conceal that her niece’s zeal with- 
out discretion made her headache worse than ever. 

She used to call dear Dora to undo in her quiet, gliding, soothing 
way what Patricia had done with such enthusiastic goodwill and 
tumultuous philanthropy. And then Patricia used to feel snubbed in 
spite of her determination to see only the best side of everything, and 
to be satisfied with her fate. whatever it was. She used to wonder 
vaguely what it all meant, and how it was she so evidently failed to 
please when she tried so hard. After which she would redouble her 
efforts by the very fact of her failure; continuing in the vicious circle 
that never knew a break for better things. If her aunt had only 
spoken to her straightly and kindly, the whole thing would have been 
put right. But she wanted her to divine what she would not explain ; 
and then was annoyed at her denseness of perception. 

Perhaps the person most to be pitied at this time was Dora. She 
knew exactly where the hitch was, but she had not sufficient gene- 
rosity or truth either to warn Patricia or to defend her. She was of 
the order of false prophets who prophesy smooth things, and cry 
peace when there is no peace. She was of those who are all things to 
all men, and always adopted the colours of her company. She played 
echo in private to Mrs. Hamley’s complainings and agreed with her 
that Patricia was a dreadful infliction, and the most badly brought-up 
young person of her degree to be found within the four seas. But 
she was careful not to go a line beyond her pattern; else, if she had, 
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Mrs. Hamley would have been down on her for injustice, and would 
have taken Patricia’s part with vigour if acridity. 

To Patricia, when alone, she was sweet and flattering as if to atone 
for the burden of snubbing she had to bear ; but in public, before the 
Hamleys, she was quite well-bred but not even familiar, still less 
affectionate ; which sometimes amazed Patricia, and seemed to make 
her whole life a thaumatrope where things jumped about and changed 
places, she could not tell how or why. For the matter of that how- 
ever, she had fallen in love, girl-like, with Mr. Hamley’s pretty, 
graceful, well-mannered young cousin; and love with Patricia meant 
the patience as well as the steadfastness of loyalty. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hamley looked on and chuckled. It was a triumph 
to him, and he enjoyed it. That the blood-cousin of Ledbury’s office- 
boy should be such an undoubted success, and the grand-daughter of 
Admiral Sir Robert Kemball, K.C.B., such an undeniable failure, 
tickled him between the ribs of his vanity deliciously. He took no 
open part in the small feminine warfare going on in the drawing- 
room, further than by almost ignoring Patricia altogether ; for which 
he received more than one sharp rebuke from Mrs. Hamley in private, 
and a cold demand whether he did not think her niece deserved a 
little more courtesy at his hands? But he knew too well the shaky 
character of the ground he had to traverse daily to act on the spirit of 
this rebuke. If he had befriended Patricia in the smallest degree, he 
would have been called to order on the charge of affording comfort and 
support to a rebel ; and, of the two, he thought the attitude of non- 
intervention the safer. 
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Che Present Aspect of the London Stage. 
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Ir a veteran play-goer of fifty years ago were to rise from his grave 
and glance over the advertising columns of a London newspaper, the 
first thing that would strike him would be the enormous increase in 
the number of theatres. In his day, he would recollect, there were 
two “large houses” with patents, Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; 
there was also a “little Haymarket,” and there was an English Opera 
House, but these were open in the summer only. A small obscure 
house, called the Sans-Pareil, had just started into celebrity, on the 
strength of the once famous ‘Tom and Jerry,’ with the new name of 
the Adelphi, and:in dingy Wych Street there was a dismal nook 
called the Olympic. Then, as now, there were theatres on the other 
side of the Thames, and Sadlers Wells was much more famous than it 
is now, though less so than it was towards the close of the latter half 
of this century. At present, however, we confine our regards to what 
some writers call “central London,” viz., the district that is bounded 
on the north by Oxford Street and Holborn, on the south by the 
Strand, on the east by Temple Bar, and on the west by St. James’s 
Street. If to the theatres within this limit are added the Prince 
of Wales’s in Tottenham Court Road, and the Court in Sloane Street, 
we have all the data requisite for ascertaining the theatrical tastes 
and proclivities of the London public. The fortunes of the more remote 
houses over the water or in the suburbs, represent local predilections, 
but they have no influence whatever on the inhabitants of what may 
be called the theatrical capital. 

It is, then, to the increase within the limits here defined that the 
resuscitated play-goer would direct his astonished glances. Covent 
Garden being, save at Christmas time, appropriated to Italian Opera, 
may be, of course, omitted from the list of English theatres, properly 
so called. Old Drury stands where it did, so does the Haymarket, 
no longer considered “ little,” so does the Lyceum (representing the old 
English Opera House), so do the Adelphi and the Olympic, in far more 
imposing form than belonged to them in, say, 1824. In addition to 
these, we have the Strand, the Princess’s, the Queen’s, the Gaiety, 
the Globe, the Vaudeville, the Opéra Comique, the Prince of Wales's, 
the Royalty, the Holborn, the Court, the Alhambra, and the Charing 
Cross—in all thirteen; some opened within the last few years, the 
oldest not counting more than five and forty. It may be objected that 
the Prince of Wales’s existed prior to that date, but we are certain that 
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an old typical play-goer did not take within the sphere of his conscious- 
ness the obscure premises sometimes called the Queen’s, sometimes 
the West London. Within the period we have stated, that theatre 
has indeed been favoured with some permanent flushes of celebrity, 
and a very advanced age is not requisite to recollect the bright days 
of the Queen’s, under Mrs. Nesbitt, and of the Fitzroy, under the 
guidance of the wits who published the precursor of Punch. But the 
present prominent position of the Prince of Wales’s and the high 
celebrity it has now acquired are entirely due to the tact and energy 
of Mrs. Bancroft. 

We have then (Covent Garden being deducted) twelve additional 
theatres since the days of our old play-goer. But this mere addition 
of twelve by no means adequately expresses the augmented theatrical 
capabilities of modern London. In the old times the legitimate drama 
could only be legally produced at Drury Lane, Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket, and even at the last of these only during the summer 
season, when the two others were supposed to be closed. The English 
Opera House was licensed for the performance exclusively of operas and 
“burlettas ”"—a word once in vogue to denote a light piece the dialogue 
of which was interspersed with songs. Even at the Adelphi, during 
the brilliant management of Mr. Yates and his successive partners, 
the performance of those melodramas to which the house owed its fame 
was rather tolerated than sanctioned by the authorities. Every one 
of those pieces, however long or however serious, was to be looked 
upon as a burletta, and to obtain the requisite licence for its perform- 

ance it was imperatively necessary to introduce a certain number of 
~ songs into each act. These were, indeed, frequently omitted on repre- 
sentation, and the omission was unnoticed, but the very regulation 
was enough to make palpable the existence of legal fetters, and the 
regulations which applied to the Adelphi applied to every other 
theatre in London, with the exception of the favoured three. 

Now, under the present system, which has prevailed for about thirty 
years, all theatres are, in the eyes of the law, absolutely equal, as far 
as concerns the right of producing pieces. To the patent theatres, whose 
patent is virtually abolished, some privileges are still attached, but these 
are not of the slightest importance to the public. Any manager, duly 
licensed by the chamberlain, may play any piece, duly licensed by the 
chamberlain, without regard to the class of drama to which it belongs. 
‘The manager who to-day thrives upon burlesque and ballet, may, if 
he pleases, become rigidly Shakespearian to-morrow. The increase, 
therefore, of the theatrical capabilities of London is represented, not by 
the mere addition of a large number of minor theatres to a small 
number of houses, with exclusive privileges, but by the substitution of 
the large number for the small one, without any distinction of caste. 

The present state of the law was chiefly brought about by a party 
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of literary enthusiasts, who thought that if the fetters imposed by 
the patent system were abolished there would probably be a Vic- 
torian age of the English drama, rivalling the Elizabethan. And 
the reformers had a strong case before them. The principal managers 
refused to play the legitimate drama, deciding that it was unprofitable, 
but nevertheless, in a dog-in-the-manger spirit, brought down the arm 
of the law on the unprivileged managers who dared make a “legiti- 
mate” venture. Thirty years ago the inference seemed very logical 
that legal restrictions had alone kept the legitimate drama in the 
background. 

Neverthelesss, the expectations of the reformers were disappointed, 
and of those who are now living, many may be heard regretting that 
the reform ever took place. The poetical drama, to which they 
hoped to give new vitality, has become nearly extinct, though there 
is no legal impediment to prevent its flourishing, and the theatrical 
popularity of Shakespeare, firmly believed in thirty years ago, would 
scarcely have survived the abolition of the patents elsewhere than at 
Sadler’s Wells, had it not been for the energy and enterprising spirit 
of Mr. Charles Kean, whose Shakspearian “revivals” during his 
management of the Princess’s Theatre forced the bard in favour 
by a liberal use of gorgeous and archeological appliances. When 
Mr. Charles Kean was living it was the fashion, even among the wor- 
shippers of the poetical drama, to sneer at him both as an actor and 
as a manager; but it will be long before we look upon his like again. 
The Shakspearian “ revivals” of Drury Lane do not belong to the 
same category as those at the Princess’s between 1851 and 1859. 

Tragedy, so popular at the commencement of this century, is not 
attractive now in the capital, though it is still potent in the large 
provincial towns. This is not because it is too serious, but because 
it is too ideal. Playgoing Londoners are well content to cry for 
three successive hours, but it must be at the sufferings of persons who 
are on the same level as themselves. The great effect recently pro- 
duced by Mr. Willis’s ‘ Charles I.’ at the Lyceum must be attributed 
to the fact that the feelings of the unfortunate king as a husband 
and as a father were constantly brought to the foreground. 

To use a common word of doubtful etymology, the present play- 
going world is pre-eminently “realistic.” Plays of domestic interest 
are liked, so are pictures of modern society, so are works of the most 
fantastic and extravagant kind, provided—and the provision is indis- 
pensable—that they appeal strongly to the senses. If we leave the 
reality of frock-coats it is for the reality of gorgeous and suggestive 
costumes. Strange to say, “realism” has taken us back into the love 
of the old comedies. ‘The performance at the Vaudeville of the 
‘School for Scandal’ (now followed by the ‘ Road to Ruin’), for four 
hundred nights, and of the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem’ for upwards of sixty 
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nights, to be increased to an indefinite extent, are phenomena to which 
the past can supply no equivalent. . 

The lamentation frequently heard about the decline of the drama 
is utterly unjustifiable, save by reference to a time when the only 
light literature was dramatic, and the theatres did the work of the 
magazines and the circulating library. The present year of grace, 
1874, is much better represented on the stage than was its predecessor, 
1850. ‘Twenty years ago, when a new piece was brought out in 
London, the first question among the critics was, to what French source 
it could be traced. Originality, where the stage was concerned, was 
invariably deemed to be something beyond the reach of English 
capability, and a Parisian drama, in which M. Dubois had been con- 
verted into Mr. Smith, was readily accepted as a portraiture of the 
subjects of Queen Victoria. In those days there was no Robertson, 
no Gilbert, no Albery, no Byron. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits of these gentlemen, this much is certain, that they have not 
been mere “ adapters.” 

The theatrical categories now most conspicuous in London are the 
comedy, the dramatised novel, and the burlesque. The comedy, when 
new, is not that of Sheridan, but that of Robertson, who was particu- 
larly fortunate in becoming associated with the tasteful directress of 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, who, on the ‘other hand, is to be con- 
gratulated for her association with Mr. Robertson. In the theatrical 
chronicles of the nineteenth century, the author and the directress 
will have to be set down as eminently representative persons. The 
former could do just the sort of article that was suited to a certain 
highly respectable section of modern London society, and the latter 
presented it to the public with most adequate appliances. Away from 
Tottenham Street, Mr. Robertson achieved no very brilliant success ; 
producing a new play, not by Mr. Robertson, Mrs. Bancroft rarely 
gained fresh laurels. The creative and executive parties seem to 
have been expressly born for each other, and while we are now writing 
‘School’ has passed its five hundredth representation. 

The Robertsonian comedy, which is the comedy of this period par 
excellence, igs unexceptionably moral and decorous, indubitably modern, 
and distinguished by pointed dialogue. It does not make people shed 
too many tears or laugh too loudly, nor does it startle anybody by 
thrilling “situations.” We should say that it especially appealed to 
the Upper Ten of the middle class, to the good family men, who 
despise melodrama, and are anxious, above all, that their wives and 
daughters shall neither see nor hear anything improper. We have 
known puritanical fathers who, abominating theatres as a rule, have 
taken their sons to see ‘Hamlet,’ as a proper testimony to the worth 
of the national poet, and we have not the slightest doubt that there 
are numerous persons who patronize the Prince of Wales’s and no 
other similar place of public amusement. 
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Mr. Albery may be regarded as the immediate disciple of Mr. 
Robertson, but he writes with a less delicate hand. With his dialogue 
he takes great pains, but he is careless with his plots, whereas this 
was never the case with his predecessor. The play ‘ Married,’ produced 
several weeks ago, was a signal failure, not because it was worse 
written than more successful pieces, but because the plot appealed to 
no human sympathy. 

Within the last three years or so Mr. Gilbert has struck out a path 
of his own, and there is reason to regret that he has apparently 
abandoned it. In an age which, as we have said, is repugnant to 
tragedy on account of its ideal character, he has invented a sort of 
ideal comedy, totally distinct from any class of drama belonging to a 
former period. ‘The Palace of Truth, ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ 
and the ‘ Wicked World, are alone of their kind, nor has any one 
attempted to imitate them, except Mr. Albrey, whose ‘Oriana,’ brought 
out at the beginning of last year, was a comparative failure. The 
pieces are, in fact, results of the rage for burlesque, which was more 
generally prevalent a few years ago than it is just now. Antique and 
fanciful costumes had long grown distasteful to ths public, when 
applied to serious purposes, but they were liked when accompanied by 
the song and dance of the extravaganza. Mr. Gilbert, before he 
wrote his peculiar comedies, was the author of several burlesques, 
but even these showed a tendency to depart from the coarser drolleries 
which had once been deemed essential, and to heighten the fanciful 
element at the expense of the grotesque. The transition from his 
earlier to his later period was marked by the ‘ Princess,’ a piece in 
blank verse, founded on the Laureate’s poem, and produced at the 
Olympic Theatre. 

Whether he was disheartened by the severe censures passed in some 
quarters on the ‘Wicked World,’ or whether he has grown tired of 
Dreamland, the present season has not yet been enlivened by 
Mr. Gilbert’s sportive fancy, but he has preferred to give us a comedy 
of real life, which is now performed at the Haymarket with the title 
‘Charity.’ Mr. Gilbert has long been known as a writer of prose 
comedies, and his pieces are distinguished from those of Mr. Robertson 
by a vigorous tone and a vein of sarcasm, which are peculiarly his 
own. ‘Charity’ has not, however, proved a very fortunate work 
Although its origin is entirely independent of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
‘New Magdalen,’ and although the erring lady in the one piece is a 
personage totally different from the thievish outcast in the other, the 
two tales of female “rehabilitation ” came uncommonly close together, 
and a comparison between them could only lead to the conclusion 
that the ‘ New Magdalen,’ in spite of its dubious moral, was a much 
more interesting play. There is a character in ‘Charity’ which 
would do credit to any author, namely, a female tramp, who has been 

brought up amid the scum of society, and presents a strange 
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mixture of cynicism and goodness of heart; but unhappily, aided by 
the powerful acting of Miss Woolgar (Mrs. A. Mellon), she gives a 
weight to the first act to which there is nothing equal in those that 
follow, though in the principal passages much force is displayed by 
Miss Robertson. More fatal is the circumstance, that when the play 
is over we do not exactly know what becomes of the people who have 
figured before us, and in whose fortunes we have been interested. 
Nevertheless, there are in ‘Charity’ all the materials of a good 
comedy. The lady herself, the tramp, a pompous hypocrite of the . 
Pecksniff order, his priggish son, a cheery colonial bishop and a 
detective of a novel kind, are all well-drawn and well-acted, and we 
feel almost vexed that so much good has been comparatively thrown 
away in consequence of an imperfect appliance of constructive skill, 

Mr. Gilbert has been much more felicitous with his adaptation of 
Mrs. Edwardes’s admirable novel, ‘Ought we to Visit Her?’ brought 
out with decided success at the Royalty. Those audiences who 
witness the performance of the play immediately after a perusal of 
the book will certainly miss much that has already delighted them, 
and probably therefore feel some amount of disappointment. They 
will doubtless lament over the absence of the gallant Duke of Malta 
and Jane Theobald’s delightful sister, Min, and they will be of 
opinion that when, just before the fall of the curtain, Lady Rose, 
instead of decoying Theobald to Cowes, magnanimously reconciles him 
to his wife, an extremely well-drawn character has been somewhat 
marred. But they may solace themselves with the fact that Jane 
herself, with all her peculiarities, is presented in her integrity. With 
the details of the narrative Mr. Gilbert has taken liberties of every 
kind, curtailing and transposing, without the least show of reluctance; 
but Jane has been left intact, and she could not be more perfectly 
represented than by Miss Henrietta Hodson. The part, which has 
both a playful and a pathetic side, without the slightest exaggera- 
tion in either direction, is exactly suited to this refined and delicate 
actress. 

Those who are aware of the exigences of the stage will admit that 
Mr. Gilbert has on the whole done his work exceedingly well. 
Especially in these days, when the abolition of the old privileges and 
the increased number of theatres has prevented the formation of strong 
companies, @ multiplication of parts is often a dangerous proceeding ; 
for a character that an author can most satisfactorily pourtray with a 
few strokes of the pen, will often fall into utter insignificance in the 
hands of a common-place actor. 

Another dramatised novel is Mr. Halliday’s version of ‘ Dombey and 
Son,’ performed as ‘ Heart’s Delight’ at the Olympic. In constructing 
this work, the plan pursued by Mr. Halliday is exactly the reverse of 
that adopted by Mr. Gilbert in dramatising Mrs. Edwardes’s novel. 
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For the intelligibility of the story he has not cared greatly, but 
allowing himself to kill Carker in a novel manner, he has taken the 
scenes pretty much as he found them in Mr. Dickens’s book, and has 
placed them on the boards to be animated by the actors. ‘ Ought 
we to Visit Her’ would scarcely admit of similar treatment ; and 
Mr. Gilbert has actually constructed the story anew, preserving its 
tendency and the features of its principal characters, but rarely trans- 
forming a definite chapter into a definite scene. It is to the highly 
characteristic acting of Mr. S. Emery as Captain Cuttle that the Globe 
piece chiefly owes its attractions. 

A dramatic drama called ‘ Rough and Ready,’ lately brought out at 
the Adelphi, may be briefly mentioned, as a work creditable to Mr. 
Paul Meritt, a very young author, whose fame has hitherto been 
confined to a somewhat remote suburb. There is nothing novel in the 
story, which some critics have traced to Lord Lytton’s ‘Sea Captain’ 
{otherwise the ‘ Rightful Heir’); but we do not believe that the 
resemblance is the result of conscious imitation. Mr. Billington, a 
useful actor in many departments, has an exceptional mastery over 
the Yorkshire dialect and is familiar with Yorkshire rusticity. To fit 
him with a part calculated to display his peculiar gift has evidently 
been the sole object of Mr. Meritt, his plot being simply the means 
to that end. The “rough and ready ” gamekeeper, comic in the main, 
but with a touch of pathos here and there, exhibits Mr. Billington in 
a new and very advantageous light. 

There is one theatre which may be considered to stand apart from 
the rest, and to indicate the commencement of a new era, rather than to 
typify the general state of the drama at the present day. Three years 
have not elapsed since Mr. H. L. Bateman first reopened the Lyceum, 
previously a theatre of very doubtful fortunes, and under his manage- 
ment it has become one of the most important houses in London. 
Here are premises where burlesque would not dare show its saucy face ; 
here the dramatised novel would scarcely find a home ; here the Robert- 
sonian comedy would look like a miniature hung in a spacious hall. 
All here is earnest, decorous, unexceptionably moral, and complete in 
technical execution. Here, if anywhere, is the tragic muse again 
likely to raise her head ; indeed, if not exactly a tragedy, ‘Charles I.,’ 
written in blank verse, strongly resembled one. Here too is an actor 
whose progress is anxiously watched by the whole play-going world, and 
who has found in his new home a place exactly suited to his aspira- 
tions. Whatever may be said of the mannerism of Mr. Henry 
Irving, he is generally recognised as a thoughtful and conscientious 
artist, who thoréughly considers every part that he undertakes, and 
realises it in a truthful spirit. If ‘Hamlet’ were announced, with 
Mr. Irving in the principal part, there is no doubt that the whole 
theatrical world would flock to the corner of Wellington Street, 
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Strand. ‘The characteristics of the actor likewise pertain to the 
management. Proprieties are sedulously studied, and every piece is 
- properly put upon the stage. 

The last novelty at the Lyceum is a drama called ‘ Philip,’ by Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé, who has taken one incident from Balzac’s story, ‘ La 
Grande Brétéche.’ Two Spanish half-brothers fall in love with their 
mother’s humble companion, and in the course of a jealous quarrel the 
elder, Philip, shoots the younger, Juan, with his fowling-piece. Both, 
though they bear titles and are of noble origin, are extremely poor ; 
but Philip goes to America, where he makes his fortune, and then 
comes back to Paris, where he finds Marie, his mother’s former com- 
panion, attached to a fair lady of fashion. He at once makes her his 
wife and takes her to Brittany, where they live happily till Juan, who 
was not killed, and who still harbours the passion of his youth, visits 
them, disguised as an old man, under circumstances that awaken the 
jealousy of his brother. Here, when venturing to visit Marie in her 
boudoir, and concealed. by her in her oratory, he is on the point 
of being walled up after the fashion prescribed by Balzac, but he is 
afterwards released and allowed by the husband, convinced of his wife’s 
innocence, to depart scot-free. 

‘Philip’ does not rise to the elevation of some of the Lyceum 
pieces, nor is there anything poetical in the language; but it is most 
dramatically constructed, and the story is not only well told, but it 
affords scope for a subtle delineation of emotions. The jealousy of 
Philip—rather surly than demonstrative—is accurately shown by 
Mr. Irving ; Marie, in whom all sorts of feelings are supposed to con- 
tend, is represented with a veritable luxury of detail by Miss Isabel 
Bateman; Mr. John Clayton is quite at home in Juan’s transition 
from real youth to simulated old age. 

In our brief survey of the London theatres we have chiefly confined 
ourselves to the novelties of the day; and at the same time we have 
endeavoured to show that there is no lack of dramatic activity in 
London. It must however be remarked that the number of new pieces 
brought out in the course of the year bear no proportion to the modern 
increase in the number of theatres. Our ancestors had few play- 
houses, but their play-bills were perpetually changed ; and the long 
runs of the present day were to them unknown. ‘lhe change is 
entirely due to the facilities for locomotion afforded by the railroads. 
While the public is perpetually varying, the manager can afford to 
remain stationary, and we have a case analogous to that of the old 
Diorama in the Regent’s Park, where the pictures were immovable, 
but the floor occupied by the spectators revolved upon a pivot. 
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Che Cycle of English Song. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue reader who has patiently followed us in our systematic excursion 
through the ‘ Cycle of English Song,’ will, we trust, have now reached 
the conclusion that our view of English Poetry, as a vital entity 
which has already passed through the various ages of Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, is no mere fantastical idea; and if 
any doubt or misgiving still lingers in his mind, we must attribute it, 
not to any flaw in the theory, but to our imperfection and short- 
comings in expounding it. Generously as we have been treated in 
the matter of space, we have nevertheless occasionally felt that we 
required yet more room for the full development of the central idea of 
this series of papers here brought to a close, or at least for the appli- 
cation and demonstration of it in particular instances. Indeed, for 
the complete and satisfactory establishment of it we ought to have 
been able to illustrate its truth by minor instances, no less than by 
those which we have ventured to pronounce typical and representa- 
tive, and on which we have been obliged mainly, and almost exclu- 
sively, to rely. For Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
each and all, had contemporaries not altogether unworthy to be found 
in their company, imbued with the same spirit, fed from the same 
fount, and proving in a thousand ways a kinship with the leading and 
most illustrious members of the family. To each of those great 
writers may be applied the words of Horace, Stellas inter luna 
minores ; for the lesser stars were there, though it was impossible 
for us, within the limits of our time and space, to do more than cast 
a cursory glance at them. 

Still, we would ask with some confidence, Do not Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, even when standing out alone and con- 
sidered as the representative poets of their epochs, suffice to raise at 
least a very strong presumption in support of the theory we have 
advanced? Indeed, by a consideration of these five suns of the first 
magnitude, we should be content to let the theory stand or fall. 
Childhood, Youth, Early Manhood, Later Manhood, Old Age, have 
their successive counterparts in the authors of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ 
‘The Faery Queen, ‘ Othello, ‘Macbeth’ and the bloody historical 
tragedies, ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘Essay on Man.’ We have not, 
as far as we are aware, exaggerated the characteristics of any of the 
Five Periods, or strained the distinctive marks and qualities of any 
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of the Five corresponding Poets, in order to adapt one to the other. 
It seems to us that the parallelism is as perfect as can ever be looked 
for outside the region of pure and mathematical demonstration. 

It is highly probable, however, that the reader was from the outset 
somewhat prepossessed against the theory by the difficulty he ex- 
perienced of reconciling it with the notorious fact that there exists in 
contemporaneous English poetry a quality which, far from being such 
as can be associated with decrepitude, or even with decline, is indi- 
cative rather of an extremely youthful condition. If the Cycle 
of English Song, he doubtless has said to himself more than once, 
is already complete—if the English Muse has passed through the 
successive stages of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age—in 
which of these stages may we, forsooth, happen to be just at present ? 
And as our investigations proceeded, and he discovered that Manhood 
was reached in the times of Shakespeare and Milton, and Old Age 
attained in that of Pope, he not unnaturally concluded that, if there 
were any truth in the theory, not only must we ourselves now be, 
poetically regarded, in the senile or drivelling stage, but so must that 
yet brighter age have been which produced a Wordsworth, a Shelley 
and a Byron. 

Obviously such a conclusion would have been a reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory, had it been inevitable. But, as we will now proceed to 
show, the theory precludes any such supposition. It was impossible 
to guard against the possibility of such a presumption beforehand, 
save by setting out the theory at length before any proof could be 
offered even of its plausibility. We, therefore, thought it better to 
incur the risk of a misconception, which could be remedied when the 
time for explanation arrived, than to state it in all its fullness, 
unsupported as yet by any of the evidence which was to establish and 
confirm it. 

In order fairly to judge whether English Song has really passed 
through such a Cycle as we have been traversing one ought to banish 
from one’s mind, for the time being, all that comes after; and this is 
precisely what, as the reader will perhaps have observed, we have 
done. We have confined ourselves strictly to the period which elapsed 
from the close of the fourteenth to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a period of good four hundred years ; and we have endeavoured 
to show that during it the English nation and English poetry alike 
traversed a cycle corresponding to the life of the individual, and 
traversed it together. For the moment it imported not to inquire 
what either, or both, did afterwards; provided, of course, that it 
turned out that what it can be shown they did afterwards does not 
Vitiate the account of what they did before. 

That is the question we have now to consider; and it is the final 
question, as far as the Cycle of English Song is concerned. Or, 
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rather, it is an answer to a question, a reply to a natural and proper 
inquiry, and one which must be satisfactorily given, or the unan- 
swered objection will suffice to topple down the entire structure we 
have so laboriously built. 

Let us then put the objection plainly—as plainly and strongly, in 
fact, as it could be put by any one who remains unconverted to the 
view we have taken of English Poetry from ‘The Faery Queen’ to 
‘The Deserted Village.’ Would it not run as follows? 

If the Childhood of English Poetry was coeval with Chaucer, if 
its Youth was contemporaneous with Spenser, if it reached its Early 
Manhood with the maturity of Shakespeare, if it entered on its Later 
Manhood with the days of Milton, and if its Old Age endured from 
the later years of Dryden down to the time of Young, Thomson, 
and Cowper, what room is there left for the authors of ‘Childe 
Harold,’ ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ and ‘ The Excursion,’ to say nothing of 
their successors still in the flesh amidst us? A theory concerning the 
career of English Poetry which omits all consideration of these is 
absurd on the very face of it. 

Undoubtedly it would be so if it contemplated their exclusion. But 
it does nothing of the kind. All that it affirms is, that a cycle of 
national song, corresponding by analogy to a natural term of life, 
was completed before their time; and if they had never appeared, 
the historian of Literature would have been equally able to say that 
English Poetry had enjoyed one full, complete, perfect existence, from 
babbling infancy to serene old age, with no single stage omitted, and 
deficient in none of the qualities and experiences which should mark 
it. We have more than once hinted that, owing to defects in the 
national life, the poetry of a country may, at certain stages, present 
an absolute Jacwna, may suddenly stop short, or that its career may 
be untimely nipped before its promise is fulfilled. Indeed, we very 
much doubt if any nation during the Christian era, save England, 
can point to a Cycle of Song, even yet, complete in the sense in 
which the cycle we have considered is complete. It is plain, there- 
fore, that, whatever else the English poetry of the nineteenth century 
may be, it is in no sense a supplement’ or complement to the poetry 
which preceded it. 

What then is it? We have already said that it would be ridi- 
culous to dream of regarding it as the senile or doting stage, since, if 
it has been remarkable for anything it has been remarkable for 
vigour, daring and force. Are we then to consider it as a sort of 
afterglow—a kind of St. Martin’s summer? It has been far too 
bright, has lasted much too long, and shows too few signs of drawing 
to a close, for it to be possible for us to view it in that light. 

But one presumption, therefore, remains, viz., that after the com- 
pletion of the cycle we have considered another commenced, and that 
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with the close of the eighteenth and the commencement of the nine- 
tenth century English Song was born again, and a new life and new 
career were inaugurated. There is nothing radically surprising in 
the phenomenon, though unquestionably it stands alone in the history 
of literature, if we confine our view to the literature of a single 
country ; and it is the most conclusive of all possible testimonies to 
the marvellous and continuous vitality of the English nation. At 
the same time we must never lose sight of the element of good fortune, 
on which we have had occasion more than once to insist. For the 
Hour and the Man do not necessarily come together, and in the lives 
of nations opportunity does not by any means invariably chime with 
their readiness. But in the Cycle of English Song timeliness has 
been, perhaps, the most remarkable feature. We need not repeat 
what we have pointed out in former papers, how the birth and child- 
hood of English poetry synchronised with the real unification of the 
English people, and the merging of Celt, Saxon, and Norman in the 
Englishman—how the Renaissance assisted Spenser—how the Re- 
naissance and Reformation together aided Shakespeare—how much 
Milton was indebted, though not always advantageously, to Paritan- 
ism—and how thoroughly Pope’s turn of mind harmonised with the 
better and more serious philosophy of the eighteenth century. On 
any occasion that a wave of change or growth rolled over the world, 
it broke against our shores, and what it brought was not rejected. 
How different would have been the results had they not thus been 
visited, or had they been insensible to the opportunity the visit pre- 
sented, may be surmised by remembering what Germany lost by 
reaping little or no advantage from the Renaissance, what Italy, 
which had gained so much from the Renaissance, lost by refusing to 
have anything to say to the Reformation, and what France lost by 
violently extruding the influences of the latter era when they had 
nearly succeeded in becoming naturalised in her midst. 

At the close of the eighteenth century occurred an event which, 
almost as influential as the Renaissance in its immediate influence on 
literature, was more influential than the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation together, in its influence upon European society. We speak, 
as every one will at once surmise, of the French Revolution. “The 
French Revolution ” is a phrase only too well calculated to mislead those 
who are not pretty well acquainted with all the various subterranean 
forces at work in the world before they culminated in the eruption 
which is so described. We must, however, suppose that everybody 
now understands that it was not France alone that contributed to 
bring about the Revolution, any more than that it was France alone 
which felt the shock and accepted the consequences of it. England, 
the United States, Germany, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, were all 


contributories to the great event, just as several states had contributed 
VOT. i, 9 I 
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to the Reformation, which in the sixteenth century came to a head in 
Germany. But though it is not only true, but necessary to affirm 
that France was not the sole parent of the Revolution, the fact of its 
being born upon French soil was of the utmost importance, and gave 
a particular character to it and to all its consequences. The names 
which it received at its fiery baptism are still borne by it, and French- 
men at least refuse to know it save under the description of Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality. Other countries have striven to alter its 
nomenclature and to limit its character, but so far not very success- 
fully ; and, practically, the aim of mankind generally has since been 
to be. more free, more equal, and in a sense, more fraternal. 

Of equality, literature knows nothing; for literature is essentially 
aristocratic ; and there seems good reason to believe that society will 
also have to reject a tenet of the great revolutionary gospel, which is, 
in practice, impossible. But against liberty and fraternity, literature, 
and more especially creative literature, can have nothing to urge; 
and poetry was not long in exhibiting that originality and daring 
which are synonymous, where the mind is concerned, with liberty, 
and that cosmopolitanism, or catholicity of scope, sentiment, and 
sympathy, which is the literary equivalent of the political term, 
fraternity. Nothing short of such a conclusion, nothing less than a 
totally new birth, could explain the sudden change from the domestic 
tameness of Hayley, Darwin, and Cowper, and even the earlier tone of 


Wordsworth, to the woodnotes wild of Byron and Shelley. 


“They made themselves a fearful monument— 
The wreck of old opinions,” 


says Byron, speaking of the French Revolution ; and he and Shelley 
stood amid the wreck, not regretting it, while others, vainly lament- 
ing and denouncing it, withal owned, and to a certain extent, sub- 
mitted to, its influence. Naturally, those reaped the greatest assistance 
from it who, without being its mere slaves and mouthpieces, did not 
resist, but who were more or less in sympathy with its intention; 
and accordingly, Byron and Shelley became the Dioscuri, the twin 
poetical brothers of the time, before whose claims, whether as poets or 
as literary forces, those of all their English contemporaries pale. 

Two principles, which are capable of being paired as allies, or set 
off one against the other as antagonists, underlay the emotions and 
actions of that stirring time. One was absolute renunciation of the 
past ; the other, boundless confidence in the future. In the minds of 
the chief actors the two things were synonymous, and Shelley 
accepted the Revolution and its promises in that sense. But a 
moment's reflection serves to show us that past failure, even when 
thoroughly avowed, does not necessarily imply future success, and 
may just as naturally and reasonably raise the presumption of future 
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failure ; and it was this view which found its exponent in Byron. Not 
that Byron did not sometimes hope: not that Shelley did not some- 
times despair. But the distinction we have drawn is the cardinal 
distinction between them, as far as tone of mind and drift of sentiment 
are concerned ; and between them they thus divided the innermost 
feelings of the opening of the new era. At any rate, they were the 
two opposing poles, between which all minor views and sentiments 
revolved ; whether of regret, resignation, of the two combined, or of 
any other combination of pertinent feelings that could be named. 

Thus, the real youthful voice of the new cycle of English song, 
whether hopeful as to the future or desponding, entertained no foubt 
upon one point. The past was to be denounced and repudiated. 
Childhood the new cycle seemed never to have had, just as it is often 
said there are men who seem to have had no youth. The age was a 
precocious one, and so naturally was its poetical exponent. How 
different the youth of this new cycle from the youth of the old one! 
What a contrast between Spenser on the one hand, and Shelley and 
Byron on the other! though points of strong resemblance could still 
be pointed out. But the difference is overwhelming; since in the 
former, youth accepted everything ; in the latter youth rejected every- 
thing. 

The results were what might have been expected. Instead of 
Spenser's faith and humility, we have Shelley’s scepticism and Byron’s 
pride, Instead of calm dignity and grace, we have feverish unrest 
and unruly demands. Instead of acceptance we have inquiry. Instead 
of description we have self-tormenting investigation. Discontent 
takes the place of serenity; and where once even man was taken for 
what he outwardly seemed to be, even God does not escape rude 
scrutiny and presumptuous challenge. All the old poets were 
believers ; not necessarily slaves of the sacristy, grossly superstitious or 
fanatically devout; but they believed. ‘They were impious some- 
times, blasphemous, indecent, nasty, from excess of power and vitality 
and the infirmities of human nature. But they were sorry for it, and 
knew all the time they were doing what they thought they ought not 
to do. They never confounded the fas and the nefas. But with 
Byron the question continually arises as to what is wrong and what 
is not wrong, and if there really be any difference between them; and 
Shelley’s right and wrong, though he lays them down pretty posi- 
tively, are a right and wrong of a totally new order, even yet not 
accepted by any large section of mankind. 

What was the origin, and what is the destination of man? what 
the origin and the meaning of the universe generally ? and what is the 
relation between the two ?—such are the tormenting inquiries which 
Inspire the poetry of this new era. The questions had been put long 
ago, but had received their answer, with which all persons, poets 
212 
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included, were satisfied. “I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth,” was the creed of them all; and it ex- 
plained everything. Man, who was made by God, came into a world 
which was also made by God, because, if pleased God to put him 
there; in it he underwent many tribulations and vicissitudes, and 
was ‘finally removed from it to another world, which God had also 
made, again with an eye to man and his destiny. That is the belief, 
perhaps, of most people still; but it is not the belief of the people 
who influence the time, nor has it been such for the better part of 
the last hundred years. In the times of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
spetre, Milton, it was practically everybody's opinion, just as the 
supremacy of Fate was the creed of everybody in Greece in the days 
of Aischylus. 

What we call the French Revolution changed all that, and made 
a “wreck of old opinions.” Many began to doubt, some absolutely 
denied ; all either inquired or listened to others inquiring. Who is 
there that could not tell, at a first reading, that the following was 
never written till the present century ? 


“Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
The bare and desolated bosom. Mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence. Not bestowed 
In vain should such example be; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay, 
May temper it to bear—it is but for a day. 

* Ke * * 


But ever and anon of grief subdued’ 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Searce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain with which we are darkly bound. 


And how and why we know not, nor can trace 

Back to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 

When least in deem of such, calls up to view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind— 

The cold, the changed, perhaps the dead—anew, 

The mourned, the loved, the lost—too many, yet how few!” 


We seem to be in another world to that in which the pre-revolu- 
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tionary poets sang. Not that they were insensible to the miseries of 
man—to his half forlorn condition, to the rocks and pitfalls of life, to 
his sorrows, chagrins, and ever-imminent death. But explanation and 
remedy were both at hand. Even the most daring philosopher, and 
the least theoretical of them all, exclaims, 


“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends,” 


whilst another, equally intellectual if more narrow in his thoughts, 
lifts his eyes to unseen heayen and thus implores: 


* What we see dark, 
Illumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That, to the height of this great argument, 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Pope thinks he can do no better than appropriate this last line of 
Milton ; and when his justification seems to himself to be not perhaps 
quite complete, far from rebelling, he only adds, 


“Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore!” 


A couple of generations later, and this same great teacher, Death, is 
spoken of by one of the two chief oracles of the time, as 


“The sable smoke, whence vanishes the flame.” 


It may be doubted if man is more conscious in one era than in 
another of the eternal vanity of vanities which, surrounds him; but 
there are infinite shades of difference in the attitude and temper in 
which he receives the shock to his feelings. For the first time in the 
history of humanity, his attitude after the French Revolution was one 
not only of discontent, but of downright rebellion. He questions who 
made him? why anybody made him? if anybody had any right to 
make him such as he is? and if he himself can do anything to make 
himself different? There are two answers given to the last question ; 
the one negative, the other affirmative, but both agreeing in one point. 
Man must help himself, or nobody can help him. One says he is the 
victim of the everlasting wrongness of things. The other tells him 
that he can change the wrongness of things into right, good, and 
happiness, if he will but take his fate into his own hands. 


“Then thus the Spirit spoke : 
‘It is a wild and miserable world, 
Thorny, and full of care, 
Which any fiend can make his prey at will. 
O fairy! in the lapse of years 
Is there no hope in store ? 
Will yon vast suns roll on. 
Interminably, still illumining 
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The night of so many wretched souls, 
And see no hope for them ? 

Will not the universal Spirit e’er 

Revivify the withered host of heaven ?” 


The Fairy calmly smiled 
In comfort, and a kindling gleam of hope, 
Suffused the Spirit’s lineaments : 
‘Oh! rest thee tranquil; chase those fearful doubts 
Which ne’er could rack an everlasting soul 
That sees the chains which bind it to its doom. 
Yes! crime and misery are in yonder earth, 
Falsehood, mistake, and lust; 


But the eternal world 
Contains at once the evil and the cure. 
* * *% a 


How sweet a scene will earth become— 

Of purest spirits a pure dwelling-place, 
Symphonious with the planetary spheres— 
When man, with changeless Nature coalescing, 
Will undertake regeneration’s work ! 

When its ungenial poles no longer point 

To the red and baleful sun 

That faintly twinkles there.’ ” 


It may seem strange to some that we should turn to ‘Queen Mab’ 
for illustration ; but though it be the youngest and the most immature 
of Shelley’s works, it is in the highest degree instructive to one who 
would know either the poet’s own temperament or the spirit which 
was at work in the heart of the time. There is an abyss between the 
workmanship of ‘Queen Mab’ and the workmanship of ‘The Revolt 
of Islam,’ but there is no abyss between their respective sentiments. 
They are children of the same family; indeed we may regard the 
second as the first arrived at maturity. The day has gone by when 
people could be scandalised by the expression of opinions they do not 
themselves hold, and we may quote, without fear of shocking any one, 
the following lines, which shortly succeed the passage we have quoted 
above, and culled from an address to ‘ Keligion.’ 


“But now contempt is mocking thy grey hairs; 
Thou art descending to the darksome grave, 
Unhonoured and unpitied, save by those 
Whose pride is passing by like thine, and sheds, 
Like thine, a glare that fades before the sun 
Of truth, and shines but in the dreadful night 
That long has lowered above the ruined world.” 


There are thinkers even as earnest as Shelley, and, though less 
inspired, more sober and dispassionate, who opine that “religion ” is not, 
and never was, in quite so bad a way asit is here described to be, and 
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that, whatever human faults may have clogged it, it will ever remain 
a divine necessity for man. There is no need to argue the point here; 
but what is absolutely indispensable, is to note the fact that a man, 
himself of a deeply religious cast of mind—earnest, benevolent, wear- 
ing out his soul in the yearning to benefit his kind, and one of the 
foremost oracles of his time—thought and felt as Shelley unquestion- 
ably did think on this subject. Byron carried too much ballast to roll 
and pitch in so extravagant a fashion. Dissatisfied as he was with his 
own species, either as victims or as judges of Fate, he had too much 
common sense to suppose that man had hitherto been nothing but 
a dupe, and henceforward would be supremely wise and free from 
illusion. It was Shelley’s immoderate condemnation of the past which 
caused his immoderate expectations from the future. Byron, thinking 
but ill of the past, but not so ill of it as Shelley, could not bring 
himself to believe that the future would sét the balance even. Thus 
they practically agreed on the one important question, whether man 
was to look Beyond for assistance, or had ever received assistance from 
that quarter. Their answer was in the negative, and it was the 
answer of their time. 

Where, then, was man to look for hope and comfort? Both replied, 
“Tn Nature.” The noblest study of mankind was no longer declared 
to be man, but the Mighty Mother. 


*T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture. I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


And thus I am absorbed, and this is life. 

& * * # 
And when at length the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm, 
When elements to elements conform, 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm, 
The bodiless thought, the spirit of each spot, 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them?” 


It may be said that all this is mere poetical Pantheism, and that 
Pantheism was no new doctrine. Doubtless, as a philosophy, or meta- 
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physical explanation of the universe, it was not. It was the first 
time, however, that it was put forward as a spiritual explanation and 
as an actual consolation to the wearied soul of man. He is, in effect, 
told to fly to Nature from himself, from the world, from the other 
world, from all the havens which were once supposed to be harbours 
of refuge. Nature is no longer a beautiful something, which he is to 
look at and admire, and to enjoy as children enjoy toys—to use as the 
frame or the background to his pictures. Nature has become a lead- 
ing personage, so to speak, in the human drama—a protagonist, from 
whom we are rarely allowed to divert our gaze. The powers and 
phenomena of Nature are no longer personified as in the old days. 
There is no reason to personify them, for they are felt to be persons 
or entities already, and are addressed as fellow-creatures quite as 
much as angels and saints are addressed as fellow-creatures by the 
devout. : 
“Barth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood! 

If our great Mother has imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with mine ; 

If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 

If autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter robing with pure snow and crowns 

Of starry ice the grey grass and bare boughs— 

If spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 

Her sweet first kisses—have been dear to me; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast, 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherished these my kindred; then forgive 

This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 

No portion of your wonted favour now. 

Mother of this unfathomable world, 

Favour my solemn song! for I have loved 

Thee ever, and thee only.” 


Throughout ‘ Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude,’ of which the fore- 
going is the invocation, the poet, in all his searches, finds tranquillity 
and satisfaction in external beauty alone, and in its midst he dies when 
the moon is dying; for, as we are told, his blood ever beat injmystic 
sympathy with Nature’s ebb and flow. In the same way, in the 
‘Lament for Adonais, the note of triumph with which that perfect 
composition closes is the exulting assertion that Keats, in dying, is 
“made one with Nature.” 

“There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird, 


He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
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Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own, 
Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness, 
Which once he made more lovely.” 


Along with this new and nearer companionship with Nature has 
grown up a sort of repugnancy to man. The amusement felt by 
Chaucer at human foibles, the dignity with which Spenser invests 
human actions, the patience of Shakespeare with all man’s moods and 
fancies, high or low, noble or base, soaring or grovelling ; the sublime 
pity of Milton for his fall, the curious and calm scrutiny or essay of 
Pope respecting him—these have all passed away. Byron is truly" 
misanthrope, not inasmuch as he hated men, for he did not hate them 
in the least, but because he hated, or at least had a strong distaste for 
man in the abstract, or, in other words, for human nature. “'To fly 
from need not be to hate mankind,” he says; but to fly from mankind 
argues considerable aversion. 


“My spirit walked not with the souls of men, 
Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
The aim of their existence was not mine. 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 
Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh.” 


It avails nothing to say that Manfred is quite a being apart, that 
he is an exaggerated Byron, and that Byron himself was a peculiar 
phenomenon, whose attitude towards human nature is fully accounted 
for by his exceptional position, volcanic nature, and stormy life. 
Granted that his being a poor nobleman, beautiful but lame, at once 
proud and vain, imaginative and carnal, had an overpowering in- 
fluence upon his mind and writings: that only proves that he was 
thereby eminently fitted to be the exponent of a world which has 
itself all those characteristics, and had suddenly become conscious of 
them. 

In speaking of the spirit of any age, those who undertake to 
examine and survey it necessarily refer to the spirit which affects the 
select and influential few; for in all ages alike the spirit of the many 
is one and unchanging. It is a grossly material spirit. How to make 
two ends meet, how to be comfortable, how to be luxurious—these are 
the permanent anxieties or ambitions of the multitude. But in the 
particular age of which we are writing materialism had received an 
enormous fresh impulse. Practical science was entering on its long 
career of triumphs, and the world was about to become more absorbed 
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than ever in the pursuit of wealth, and pleasure such as wealth can 
bring. It is probable that, by the law of revulsion, this still further 
spiritualised the poetry of the time. The aversion always more or 
less felt by noble natures for the ordinary objects and occupations of 
the herd must necessarily have been considerably strengthened by 
the increased dedication of themselves by the herd to material pur- 
suits. It may not improbably turn out that pretty nearly all the 
French Revolution has done for mankind is to enable it to grow 
fat without distinction of classes, and that the gospel of equality 
and liberty may be fulfilled in that sense. Clearly poetry, which is 
and expresses the spiritual side of man, will not sympathise with such 
a result, and the breach which soon declared itself will become wider 
than ever. Wordsworth felt and expressed this most beautifully in 
his sonnet beginning 


“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


Tor Wordsworth too, despite “ the natural piety” for which he prayed, 
and which he undoubtedly retained to the last, was in practice divorced 
from the human nature for which he always professed respect. He 
tolerated but kept aloof from it. Who does not feel that, if Words- 
worth had, unhappily for himself, left Rydal Mount and mingled with 
mankind, he would have grown cynical or despondent? His pure, 
simple, and, on the whole, happy life, reconciled him to existence 
because he knew so little about it; but the same worship of Nature 
and the same reliance upon it are manifest in his works that we trace 
in those of Byron and Shelley. Wordsworth kept to the old creed, 
but he was keenly alive to the new one, and it is its formulas which 
he oftenest repeats. There is a striking passage in the first book of 
the ‘ :xcursion’ which aptly illustrates our meaning : 


“Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith.” 


The italics are not ours; they are the poet's own. And though he 
adds that the Herdsman had learned 


“To look on nature with a humble heart, 
Self-questioned when it did not understand,” 


the confession remains that the main Revelation came to him from the 
open book of the Universe. It would be curious to count how often 
the word “ Nature” occurs in Wordsworth’s poems, and always used in 
the sense in which we are using it. There are those who think that 
Wordsworth answered the question Byron and Shelley only put, and 
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that it is he who should be regarded as the Avatar of the time; and 
they find the answer in such passages as the following : 


“T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intently ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


This is magnificently put. It is poetry of the highest order. But— 
but—is it an efficient and sufficient answer? And has it been ac- 
cepted as such? It would be uncandid to affect that such has been 
the case. It may satisfy “a herdsman on the lonely mountain top,” but 
will it sound convincing to men living in the midst of great groaning 
cities? Men ought not to live there, it may be said. But they do; 
and it is the fact that they do so, with all its complex and painful 
results, that requires explaining. When life was more simple and 
more moral the mystery was less keenly felt, and more readily ex- 
plained. We fear that Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ though it must 
delight all noble natures, has comforted few who stood in any real need 
of comfort, and has not convinced many who were not convinced 
already. There still remain 


“those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised ;” 


and though we may hear the mighty waters rolling evermore, we turn 
away with a sigh. 


* Who is he that knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


This then is the use which English Poetry, in its rejuvenescence at 
the beginning of this century, made of its spirit of liberty and daring. 
It denied, doubted, and only ventured to hope vaguely, however 
earnestly. But if its views became thus more uncertain and unsettled, 
they at the same time became more extended. It carried into effect 
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the doctrine of Fraternity by becoming more cosmopolitan and less 
national. Goethe has observed that Byron laid the foundation of a 
cosmopolitan school in poetry, and that henceforward all poetry of 
consequence will have to be of that character. But Shelley was doing 
precisely the same thing at the same moment, and both were men. 
obeying the dictates of the new spirit. The same influence which 
made them doubt made them explore. Wordsworth, it is true, tried 
to keep toa more homely track; but even Wordsworth has left his 
‘ Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, and ‘ Memorials of a Tour in 
Italy.’ But he proved to be, as might have been expected, the most 
ordinary and commonplace of tourists, and these compositions are 
among his worst. He was as much of a mere traveller, a mere 
foreigner, amid all he saw, as Goldsmith was more than half a century 
before, and has bequeathed, as the result of his travels, a far less 
pleasing and adequate result. He was not “at home” on the Con- 
tinent ; and when we compare his musings upon Rome and Florence 
with those of Byron we are lost in wonder. A school-girl, who had 
never been beyond Clapham, might have written them. Wordsworth 
was invariably insular, and hence the unsatisfactoriness of his work, 
taken as a whole, since the preponderating influence at the time was 
an influence which bade poets to be cosmopolitan, and aided them to 
be so. But Wordsworth’s mind, though lofty, was narrow, and he was 
not designed for tasks he had better not have undertaken. He could 
not, however, refrain, and from his quiet nest among the English 
lakes he kept continually casting furtive poetical glances towards the 
Continent. But he brought only a quiet mind to stormy scenes; a 
temper of placid contemplation to a world in a condition of active 
tumult, and the result was what we see. Nevertheless, Fraternity 
contrived to make of him a mouthpiece too, since it drove him, as it 
drove Crabbe, to take a deep interest in “ the short and simple annals 
of the poor.” Not for their merit, but for their suggestiveness here, 
we quote the following lines of his: 


“T travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


Tis past, that melancholy dream! 
Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


Among the mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire ; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire.” 
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He chose his ground, and upon it he comported himself like a master ; 
interesting us -in those humble domestic themes which were strictly 
appropriate to an age which professed to care for all the aspects of 
Humanity. And, alien as one may seem to the other, there is no 
little ground for supposing that the reversion to classical subjects, 
which then found its first exponent in Keats, though not without 
countenance from Shelley, was but another aspect of the same tendency 
to cosmopolitanism and comprehensiveness. It is also very remarkable 
that no sooner did this spirit and tendency show itself, than Scott 
owned himself beaten out of the field. Yet it is highly probable that 
the romanticism of his poems paved the way for the success of those 
who superseded him; and possibly in these we are to look for the 
Childhood of the new poetical cycle, short as it was, and destined to 
be soon merged in quickly-coming youth. 

We believe then, and we think we have shown good grounds for 
believing, that before the advent of the French Revolution there had 
been one complete Cycle of English Song, and that there is everything 
to lead us to conclude that, shortly after its appearance, another cycle 
commenced. Two questions naturally arise out of such a conclusion : 
Will the cycle ever be completed? And in what stage of it are we at 
the present moment? To attempt to answer the first question with any 
confidence would argue boundless presumption. We will, however, 
venture so far as to say that it seems to us that the carrying on of the 
new cycle will depend, in great measure, upon the attitude assumed 
by England towards the general concerns of the world. If poetry is 
to be henceforward cosmopolitan, rather than local or insular, the com- 
munity among which it is produced will have to be cosmopolitan in its 
interests, and the interest taken must be one, not curious alone, but 
earnest and vivid. Of late, a decided disposition has been shown by 
the English people to retire upon themselves, and to wrap themselves 
up in their own concerns. The result has been seen in their litera- 
ture, as well as in their politics, both of which have been manifestly 
dwindling in nobility of character. It is quite possible, however, that 
the mood may be a transient one, and should such happily prove 
to be the case, literature will soon feel the effect of a return to the 
more natural path. It is beyond the scope of our purpose to indicate 
how far the new cycle has been advanced in our own time, or whether 
it has been advanced at all; and we will only say that, as far as we 
can judge, it is still in the youthful stage, though probably on the eve 
of entering a riper one. There can be little doubt that the self- 
tormenting questions which make up so much of the works of the 
poets chiefly referred to in this paper, have been put, though ina - 
somewhat more tranquil spirit, by their most prominent successors ; 
and that when there has been a suspension of the process, the sub- 
stitute has been an abstraction from present concerns, of which 
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Keats unconsciously set the example. The taste for poetry, though 
not really wide-spread, as indeed it never was and probably never will 
be, is still thoroughly alive in England, and of writers of unquestion- 
able poetic genius we have no lack. If this country had produced 
only the one cycle whose survey we now bring to a close, it would 
have offered a larger and more valuable contribution to poetic litera- 
ture than any other country, ancient or modern. If it should carry 
through a career worthy of its splendid commencement the new cycle 
which speedily ensued, we know not to what heights English Poetry 
may yet soar, or what prose, however enthusiastic, will be able to 
pronounce its panegyric. 
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208 : 
Che Pervigilium Peneris. 
(THE WAKE OF VENUS.) 

[The Pervigilium Veneris, or the Wake of Venus (generally called Dione 
in this poem), is a production, the author and age of which are quite 
unknown. Probably, however, it was written during the early empire, 
when the allusion to the descent of the Julian family would have been 
intelligible and genealogically accurate. The poem has been translated and 
printed partly to illustrate the native worship of which this is a hymn, and 
in which the subject of Love is treated with great tenderness and deli- 
cacy, and as one of the few pieces of Roman poetry which is descriptive in 
character. 

Amycle, to which allusion is made in the last line, wasa town of Laconia, 
which was, it is said, often threatened by the attacks of its neighbours. At 
last, wearied by these false rumours, the citizens were reported to have 
enacted a law prohibiting any one from disquieting the people by such 
terrors. As a consequence of this false security it was captured by sur- 
prise. Hence “the silence of Amycle” became a proverbial expression for 
dangerous confidence. | 


“ He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again.” 


‘Tis the spring time, when creation bursts to life, the merry spring, 
When Love twineth hearts together, when the birds their nuptials sing, 
When the wood shakes out her foliage to the wooing of the showers, 
When the myrtle, close embracing, weaves her greenest, closest bowers, 
Clasping tightly as a lover to the home she makes her own, 

When Dione rules her vassals, seated on her lofty throne. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


When from Uranus the ancient, dripping as a heavy rain, 

Gouts of blood came trickling downwards, mingling with the heaving 
main, 

Mid the darkling herds of ocean, darting fish, and pawing horse, 

Rose Dione, floating slowly, springing from that fruitful source. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shali love again. 


She it is who paints the spring time with its buds of rosy bloom, 
She too, like a wooing Zephyr, draws together bride and groom, 
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Speaking to the swelling bosom. She it is who hangs the dew, 

Where night’s breath has left it glistering, to the day’s enamoured 
view ; 

Trembling tears, which, lustrous ever, overhang towards the earth, 

Tiny orbs, which, clinging closely, linger on their place of birth. 

Dainty as the rosy flushes mantling on the maiden’s cheek, 

Ah, the clearest night which gathers from the stars their softest reek 

Melts the maiden’s bosom also, tells the thoughts the maiden knows, 

As Dione bids the maiden pluck the dew-bespangled rose, 

Takes the precious drops she sprang from, takes the kiss which love 
inspires, 

Takes the dew-drops, takes the lightning, takes the sunbeam’s ruddy 
fires ; 

And to-morrow, all the blushes, clothed and hidden in the breast, 

Will be by the loving only to the lover’s heart confessed. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


Now the goddess bids her damsels gather in the myrtle shade, 

Boy with girl hie here together. But the darlings are afraid, 

Lest the Love who seems so playful, carry with him all his darts. 
Hither, maidens, arms he brings not: he is sporting with your hearts. 
Weaponless he comes invited ; Love is but a naked boy, 

Lest his bow or arrows hurt you, lest his fire should mar your joy. 
But take heed, ye gentle maidens, watch his beauty, but be keen— 
Still his panoply is on him, though his arrows are not seen. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


Chaste Diana, Venus bids thee. Chaste the message, chaste the maids. 

Grant us one thing that we ask thee: quit, oh quit, these forest glades. 

Love can hardly bid thee welcome, bloodstained by the murderous 
chase. 

Couldst thou, virgin huntress, listen, she would bid thee to the place, 

She would gladly give thee welcome, if thou couldst but bear the 
sight 

Couldst thou favour these our dances, joyous dances, night by night, 

As in happy troops we wander, careless, through thy pleasant glades, 

O'er the flower-bespangled meadows, to the fragrant myrtle shades. 
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Ceres, come! and Bacchus hither: hither, god of poets, hie. 

Through the night the valley echoes with one long and sleepless 
cry: 

Let Dione rule the woodland, chaste Diana, come not nigh. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


Here the goddess builds her palace, wreathed with many a flowery 
band ; 

Here, attended by the Graces, issues she her loved command ; 

Hither, Hybla, bring thy blossoms, all thy blossoms of the year, 

Enna, add thy wreath of blossoms, heap thy plenteous treasure here. 

Here the rustic nymphs shall gather, here the mountain nymphs shall 
meet ; 

Nymphs of forest, grove and fountain, to our song and dance shall 
fleet. 

She, loved mother, bids you hasten, gather to her at the spot. 

But be wary, gentle maidens, Love is naked, trust him not. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


Gather boughs of freshest foliage, gather flowers, for high our mirth. 

Tis the day when erst the AXther wooed and won the willing Earth ; 

He, the father of the spring time, from the gathered clouds above 

Still descends, in plenteous rain-drops, on the bosom of his love. 

He, the fruitful sire of nature, nurture gives to all below, 

As the eager life is coursing, as the veins and spirits flow. 

She directs these hidden forces, bidding all that live to be, 

Through the sky and earth engendering, through the wide expanse of 
sea, 

Subtle, mighty, all pervading ; through the power her presence gives, 

Nature teems with germs of being, universal Nature lives. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


She it is whose counsel planted Troy and Latium side by side, 
She too gave her son Auneas his long-sought Laurentian bride ; 
By her aid the god of battle won the vestal for his wife ; 
Roman, Sabine, at her bidding, wedded and ferebore their strife, 
VOL. XL, 2k 
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Whence these ancient tribes beginning, under their ancestral kings, 
Sought and found the world’s wide empire, gave the race whence 
Ceesar springs. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


All the fields with joy are teeming, all the fields with love are bright, 
Love himself, Dione’s offspring, in the fields came first to light. 

Him, new born, the Earth receiving, kept embosomed in her bowers, 
Fed him with the tenderest kisses of her sweetest honeyed flowers. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 


See, beside the broom reclining, basks the bull his sturdy length, 

Love has made him bold and binds him, love has given his massive 
strength ; 

See beneath the trees reposing, rams and ewes in loving rest ; 

Hear the birds trill forth their carols at Dione’s high behest ; 

From the pool below resounding comes the swan’s hoarse note of love ; 

List to Tereus’ daughter chirping from the poplar’s height above ; 

’Tis the swallow’s voice of wooing, little seems she to relate 

Of her ancient tale of sorrow, and her sister’s savage mate. 

She is singing, Are we silent? When shall spring time come back to 
me? 

When shall I too, like the swallow, waken into melody ? 

Silence banisheth the muses, Phoebus will nor look nor hear, 

So Amyclz heard not, spoke not, when her deadly foe was near. 


He who loves not yet shall love, and he who loved shall love again. 
E. H. 
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Antonio da Pelago. 


Ir isa year or more since Antonio da Pelago was gathered to his 
fathers in the churchyard of the little town at the foot of the Apen- 
nine in which he had been born, lived for some five and fifty or sixty 
years, and died. But there are very many among the English visitors, 
whose reminiscences of Florence date from some five and thirty years 
ago down to about three years since, who will remember him and his 
rough and ready nags. His real name was not Pelago; but though I 
knew him for more than thirty years, I never heard, to my know- 
ledge, his real surname, nor ever heard him called otherwise than 
Anthony of Pelago. Pelago is the name of a little town situated at 
the foot of the range of hills on which the convent of Vallombrosa 
and its forests stand. The railway from Florence to Arezzo carries the 
traveller to Ponte a Sieve, a small town which stands at the spot where 
the Sieve falls into the Arno, about twelve miles from Florence, and 
the distance thence to Pelago is four or five miles; and the principal 
inn—or perhaps one may say, the inn—at Pelago was kept by Antonio. 

But how came it to pass that the landlord of a little bit of a country 
inn at the out-of-the-way obscure townlet of Pelago, far from any 
highway of communication, should have been so widely known to 
English travellers in Italy? It arose from the circumstance of 
Pelago being the nearest townlet to Vallombrosa. Milton’s well- 
known line was still working its undying magic, and English and 
Americans by scores were desirous of satisfying their own eyes that 
the leaves really did lie thick in Vallombrosa. Now, the convent is 
situated in a fold of the hills at the distance of some hour and a half 
from Pelago—not more than a pleasant walk, especially the latter part 
of it through the thick woods, for a stout walker, but too much for 
most ladies and for many men. And even walkers—to some degree 
really, and to a greater degree in their imagination—required a guide ; 
and thus our friend Antonio had become the recognised “ guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend” of all those who wished to visit Vallombrosa. 
Nobody thought of making up a party for an excursion to the celebrated 
monastery without applying to Antonio; and as for Antonio himself, 
he certainly had come, in the course of years, to consider himself in 
some sort the proprietor of the convent and all its belongings and 
inmates—at least, in the same sense in which a theatrical manager is 
the proprietor of his company. He would assuredly have deemed 
himself much wronged had he heard of any forestiert stealing up to 
the convent surreptitiously without asking his aid and patronage. 
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There are, high among the Tuscan Apennines, two other monastic 
establishments—“ sanctuaries ” they used to be called in the old days, 
before all such matters were changed in Italy—which, if they have 
had no vates sacer to celebrate them, are not less worthy of a visit 
from the lover of nature. These are, Camaldoli, perched on the very 
ridge of the main chain of the Apennine, between the Tuscan valley 
of the Casentino and the Adriatic seaboard; and Lavernia, a Fran- 
ciscan monastery, celebrated for the sojourn here of St. Francis him- 
self, on the hills between the Valdarno and the valley of the infant 
Tiber, a little farther to the southward. The nearest townlet to the 
first of these is Prato Vecchio, in the Casentino, which is between 
seven and eight miles from the convent; and Bibbiena, equally in the 
Casentino, but at the other end of the long Arno valley, so called, is 
the nearest place to the second, and at the same distance from it. 
Travellers, therefore, wishing to visit Camaldoli might have (as would 
have seemed more natural) found horses and guides for the excur- 
sion at Prato Vecchio; and those who wished to see Lavernia and 
the sites of all the miracles St. Francis is recorded to have per- 
formed there, might have similarly made Bibbiena their starting- 
point. But nobody ever dreamed of doingso. Antonio da Pelago had 
effectually succeeded in making himself the proprietor, or at least 
the master of ceremonies, of these two establishments also. Whether 
merely a two days’ excursion to Vallombrosa was in contemplation, or 
the longer affair of a visit to Camaldoli, or the yet more ambitious and 
more rarely executed scheme of an expedition which should embrace 
all the three Tuscan sanctuaries, still in every case the first thing to 
be done was to seek an interview with Antonio. 

And this, for the most part, was to be attained only on Tuesdays or 
Thursdays ; for Antonio was the proprietor of an omnibus which ran 
from Pelago to Florence on those days. No doubt Antonio found the 
omnibus, like most other things in this world, by no means the plea- 
santly prosperous thing it used to be in the good old days when Tus- 
cany had her own grand duke to herself. Our friend was a /audator 
temporis acti, and, truth to tell, a bit of a Codino (i.e. old-fashioned 
Tory); as how should the owner of an omnibus on a road where a 
railway had come to compete with him be aught else ?—more especi- 
ally an omnibus proprietor, with a son in an ecclesiastical seminary 
preparing for the priesthood, as was the case with our Antonio. 

However, the Pelago omnibus still kept up the unequal struggle 
pluckily ; did so as long as Antonio lived, and, no doubt, would not 
have given in while he was able to crack a whip. It continued to 
bring in the old-fashioned farmers and their wives from the hill farms 
around Pelago—people who had all their lives considered horses to be 
providentially intended for the purposes of locomotion, and who looked 
upon a railway with no less terror than aversion. Above all, the 
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omnibus did almost as large a stroke of business in the way of packets 
and commissions as ever. 

“Ah! yes!” a Pelago matron would say. “Go and tell that screech- 
ing brute of an engine, or even one of them stuck-up guards with 
their livery coats, to carry a bit of fresh cheese or a pound or two of 
grapes, may be, to a friend in the city, or to bring you word how your 
child iz going on in her place, or the like. Much good may it do you! 
Don’t tell me! I like to have to do with a Christian that can under- 
stand what you say to him, and can bring you back an answer.” 

And wonderful indeed was the assortment of commissions of all 

kinds intrusted to Antonio by the Pelago public; and still more 
wonderful the way in which he would punctually and unfailingly 
fulfil them all. Messages were intrusted to him perhaps more fre- 
quently than letters :—messages upon all sorts of subjects ; some of 
them often such as to illustrate that utter absence of all desire for 
privacy in matters that among ourselves would be deemed to require 
it which is so noticeable a trait of Italian life and manners. One would 
have said that Antonio must have been deep in the secrets and the 
confidence of all Pelago, had it not been for the discovery that such 
matters were not deemed by the simple Pelagoites any secrets at all. 
, Well, then, the intending visitor to the “sanctuaries” seeks Antonio 
on a propitious day at his recapito (anglice, house of call,) in 
Florence. He discovers, with some little difficulty, a large court- 
yard, lying back among tall but now poorly-inhabited houses in the 
most central and oldest part of Florence, the entrance to it by an 
arched doorway, barely wide enough to allow the omnibus to pass 
out. But inside the place is spacious enough, and all around it 
are many stables, and heavy above it an atmosphere of stable smell 
such as one would have thought no stables, save the Augean, could 
have emitted. In the courtyard stand some half-dozen omni- 
buses, belonging to various small towns in the neighbourhood of 
Florence. A few intending passengers are lounging about, mostly 
women, with huge bundles and huger umbrellas in their hands, and 
the pavement is strewed around each vehicle with a most hetero- 
geneous collection of consignments for their respective destinations 
—for it is near the hour of departure—that being the best time for 
finding Antonio, inasmuch as his day has been spent in doing commis- 
sions all over the town. 

We are in luck. There is Antonio, standing whip in one hand, 
while the other is scratching his head underneath his broad low- 
¢<rowned hat, which hangs on one side of his head, in the midst of all 
the lumber that has to be arranged on the omnibus, like Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage. Suppose the applicant to be an old 
customer, who has in past days arranged with Antonio for the con- 
duct of many a party to the “sanctuaries,” Antonio, whip in hand, 
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comes forward, and stretches out to him, in token of old acquaintance- 
ship, a hand about as horny as a horse's hoof and of a somewhat 
darker colour. He is perfectly aware that his visitor is a signore, 
and himself by no means a signore ; that, as a Tuscan phrases it, the 
one is “coat” while the other is “jacket”; but he sees no reason 
why that should stand in the way of a shake of the hand. A dweller 
in Florence would not so accost a person in a different” grade of life. 
But honest Antonio, from the slopes of the Apennine, has not alto- 
gether lost that feeling of independence and equality in’some sort of 
man to man, traces of which—remnants of the old republican social 
usages of three centuries ago—may still be observed as distinguishing 
the Tuscans from the people of the other provinces of Italy. 

Then the business in hand is propounded. Can Antonio undertake 
to have (say) seven nags, with three side-saddles and four men’s ditto, 
ready for starting to Vallombrosa at 9 a.m. on the following morning ? 

Antonio casts his whip from his hand to the ground, that it may 
not interfere with the due theatrical presentment of his emotions and 
meditations on the subject, and throws himself into an attitude. He 
is a tall, bony, angular man of some five and_fifty years, which have 
gnarled and twisted and knotted him more than fourscore do many a 
man. His face looks as hard, as angular, and as scarce of flesh as 
his body. He has no ruddy colour, but his whole visage is of a 
uniform bistre tint. He has a strong, square, wilful-looking jaw, and 
his whole face is lighted up by two fire-bright, shrewd, and twinkling 
but honest-looking eyes, the look of which tells no falsehood as to the 
nature of the man. His costume is composed of a pair of brown 
drugget trousers, a red waistcoat, and a striped linen jacket of some 
thick and strong woof. The large falling collars of his hempen shirt, 
though rumpled, are clean, and a wisp of blue cotton handkerchief 
is tied round his brawny throat. 

Not a promising figure, one would say, for the eloquent theatrical 
exposition of sentiment by word and gesture! But such a conclusion, 
like many another too hastily formed, would be an egregiously erro- 
neous one. Having disembarrassed himself of his whip, as has been 
said, he clasps his hands in front of him with the palms turned out- 
wards, his head is thrown forwards, with an expression of intense 
questioning in his eyes, which ask whether he can have heard aright 
the monstrous demand made upon his resources. One foot is advanced 
a little in front of his person, and a sort of vibratory movement up 
and down, from the knees upwards, which no man save an Italian ever 
executed, and which no one ever saw executed by an Italian without at 
once comprehending the full significance of it, expresses the intensity 
of doubt and difficulty into which the proposal made has plunged him. 

“Oh, Si’or Antonio,” says a girl coming into the yard at this junc- 
ture, “you raust carry this quarter of a pound of snuff to Ja madre, 
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and tell her that she must tell me the exact width of the tape she 
wants me to get for her, and bring me back word next journey; and 
you'd better put the snuff into another paper, because that’s torn, and 
it’s all running out.” 

“Va bene, figliuola mia! All right, my girl,” says Antonio, 
breaking short off in his theatricals without the smallest embarrass- 
ment. “Lascia fara me. Leave it to me—I'll make it all right.” 
And so saying he stuffs the snuff into the breast pocket of his jacket, 
and re-casting himself exactly into the attitude and action in the 
midst of which he was interrupted he resumes his impersonation of 
inextricable perplexity, as before. 

“Seven horses! Four men’s, and three women’s saddles! Come 
si fa! How is it possible!” 

He knows very well that the horses are in the stable at Pelago, 
and the saddles and the side-saddles hanging up in one of the empty 
bedrooms of the little inn there. And he knows that we know the 
same facts. And he knows that we know that he knows them. But 
all this does not in any degree interfere with the performance of his 
little comedy. None of the various people in the large yard—hostlers, 
proprietors of other omnibuses, waiting passengers, &c.—suspend 
their attention to their own affairs, or pay any attention to Antonio’s 
acting, good as it is. But he tries, by a side glance directed now 
and then to the bystanders around his own omnibus, to call their 
attention, and to enlist them as part of his audience. They assume 
a bearing and attitude, and occasionally throw in a word or two, in a 
style and manner that remind one of the chorus in a Greek play, 
and forcibly suggests the idea—which a hundred similar little traits 
have often suggested before—that these races of the south of Europe 
are essentially the same people, and are differentiated in the same 
manner from the people of Teutonic stock that they were a couple of 
thousand years ago. No man, who watched with observant eyes that 
picture of Antonio gesticulating in the centre of his little chorus of 
surrounding loafers, could suppose that the irruption of the northern 
barbarians into Italy was of such a sort as to change at all funda- 

mentally the body and blood of the native masses of the people. 

Eventually, as we both knew very well from the beginning, the 
order for eight nags—one for a baggage-carrier—was taken; a 
bargain was made for one francescone—(those were the days when 
the grand-ducal francesconi had not disappeared=four shillings) —per 
horse per diem ; and it was agreed that the horses should be ready, 
and the party expected at Pelago at 9 a.m. the following morning. 

“That is for the horses, signore mio! Diamine!* You know 


. It is very difficult to translate, or even fully to explain the meaning of 
this often-used expression. In this place the sense would be something 
like “ Well! naturally! I should think so indeed !” 
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that as well as I do—better than Ido! Horses are no use without 
men! But we don’t talk of that. All that is left to your good 
pleasure—alla sua buona grazia.” 

“All right, Antonio! Take care to be ready. We shall be 
punctual!” And so the matter is settled. 

The next morning, a most lovely one, in the early October, we 
arrive, a laughing chattering party ‘‘all agog to dash through thick 
and thin,” and all perfectly new to the business except the present 
writer, at Pelago, punctually at nine in the morning. 

Clattering up the little street, we perceive at once that Antonio 
is a man of his word, so far as punctuality is concerned. There stand 
the eight steeds in front of the little inn, duly caparisoned. There is 
nobody in particular in attendance on them; but they don’t look at 
all likely to run away. Their appearance however produces a chorus 
of depreciatory exclamations from the un-Italianized members of our 
party, whose notions of hiring a saddle-horse had been formed from 
the experiences of London livery stables. And, in truth, the Pelago 
cavalry must be admitted to be unattractive to the outward eye. 
Shaggy as though they had just been caught on the South American 
pampas, dusty as though their hides had never known a currycomb in 
the course of their lives, they were of all sizes shapes, and ages. 
Their appurtenances were evidently older than any of them, and yet 
more uncared for. Three of them certainly “ what seemed the like- 
ness” of a side-saddle had on, and four others had somewhat better 
ordinary saddles. It was necessary at once to quell all difficulties and 
recalcitrations among our party with a “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint !” 
It was, as the present writer well knew, to be either those horses and 
those saddles and bridles, or no horses and no saddles or bridles. 

Antonio, who came out from the house cheerily, and rubbing his 
hands in high glee, at the sound of our approach, utterly ignored and 
scouted all objections to his horses, his gear, or his arrangements. 
The members of our party, in their inexperience, began settling among 
themselves which horses they would ride. But they soon discovered 
that they were to have no voice in the matter. 

“Now, signori miei, the coffee is ready upstairs. When you 
have taken a cup I'll mount every gentleman on the right horse, and 
also every lady. Santa Maria! one must adapt oneself in these 
matters. One nag is fitter for one gentleman, and another for 
another ; ladies the same.” 

So saying, Antonio set to work to pack bags and bundles on the 
baggage-horse; and the writer explained that the party had better 
take their coffee, and mount each the beast assigned to him, without 
any attempt at resistance. 

So upstairs we went; and found the coffee and milk and bread 
excellent, and the table-cloth white as snow. The butter was... 
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better away. The ladies of the party went into a bedroom to prepare 
their dresses for the saddle, and reported the chamber and the plenish- 
ing of it to be scrupulously clean. Hung up against the whitewashed 
wall above the bed-head, they had seen a large sprig of olive, which 
had been blessed last Palm Sunday; the olive taking the place of palm 
for that purpose in Tuscany. By the bedside there was of course a 
little receptacle for holy water, with a portrait of the Madonna 
above it. The bed was at least seven feet wide and five feet high, 
though it was supported on tressels not above a foot high. All the 
intervening space was occupied by huge palliasses and mattress upon 
mattress. There was nothing whatever at the bed-head save the 
bare wall, nor any hangings or drapery of any kind. But it was, as 
has been said, scrupulously clean. Ina sort of small antechamber, 
between the eating-rooom and the bedroom, to which the ladies were 
shown, there was hung against the wall the portrait of a young 
priest, or rather seminarist—for he had not yet taken orders—one of 
those portraits which, though below tea-board painting in point of 
art, may be sworn to be “screaming” likenesses. The writer, who 
was pratico, as the Italians say—-an old hand, that is—at all these 
things, had given the ladies of the party a hint to admire this por- 
trait and make inquiries about it, knowing that thereby lay the direct 
road to Mrs. Antonio's heart of hearts. The portrait was that of 
her only son, the apple of her eye, the pride of the family, who was 
in the seminary at Fiesole, and who was shortly about to confer on 
his family that distinction which is held to result from having one 
of the members of a family in the priesthood. Our young friends 
profited by the hint, and all the inmost heart of the hard-featured 
old dame was forthwith poured forth for their observation. She was 
a very good specimen of her class—active, healthy, busy, cleanly, 
thrifty, but as fond of chattering as no human being is save a born 
Florentine. Her tongue once loosened she would have talked all day, 
occasionally interrupting her discourse to answer through the open 
window the demands of her husband—who was busy in the street 
below arranging the baggage and the saddles and bridles—for straps, 
bits of string, and the like, had he not at last summoned the party 
by an authoritative call to the effect that all was ready. 

And then came the mounting, in the midst of a respectful but 
curious and observant assemblage of the male and female aristocracy 
of Pelago, each man and each woman of the party on the steed assigned 
to him or her by the fateful fiat of Antonio. Besides himself, there 
was his brother—a second-chop copy of his elder brother, with a limp, 
and only one serviceable eye—and two young hobbledehoy lads, to 
accompany the party. Thus there was one care-taker to walk at the 
bridle-rein of each lady’s palfrey, and one to superintend the cavalcade 
generally. 
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Our route commenced by a very steep descent over the ill-paved 
main street of the town, down to the little torrent, called the Vicano, 
on the opposite bank of which we were to begin the ascent to Vallom- 
brosa. Under these circumstances English ideas of equitation prompted 
the feeling your beast’s mouth with the bridle. 

“Hollo! Halt! stop! stop! Why... I believe this brute has 
not got the bit in his mouth at all!” cried one of the party, whose 
equestrian experiences were not, probably, extensive. 

“What is it? what’s the matter? Is the signore taken ill?” in- 
quired Antonio, bringing the caravan to a halt. And the nature of the 
difficulty was explained by those of the party who understood Italian. 

“ Santa Maria! What do you want with a bit ?” returned Antonio. 
“The beast will go much better without. He is too young to have a 
bit in his mouth. We have never bitted him yet; let him take his 
own way. Non dubiti! Don’t be alarmed! E-e-e-e! Euch!” And so 
we all began to move forward again in Indian file. And it turned out 
to be quite true that the colt, with a halter round his nose instead of a 
bit in his mouth, did his work just as well as his seniors. After that 
first sharp descent, indeed, all the morning’s work was climbing. 

Presently Antonio showed us the spot where, some years ago, an 
English lady had received a terrible fright and had a severe shaking, 
very narrowly escaping a much worse accident. For those who cannot 
walk and will not ride, there is no means of reaching Vallombrosa 
save by sitting in a sort of basket placed on a rough sledge, to be 
dragged over the craggy path by the main force of a couple of bullocks. 
For the most part nothing can be more quiet and patient than these 
huge dove-coloured beasts, who have gone on drawing Italian ploughs 
from Virgil’s days to ours without the smallest manifestation of any 
Darwinian development. But occasionally—rarely, and nobody can 
guess why—they will take a sudden flight, and become altogether un- 
governable. And one of these rare cases happened to the pair of 
bullocks that were dragging the lady in question up to Vallombrosa. 
Without the slightest warning, tossing their heads and horns into the 
air, and lashing their flanks with their long tails, the frantic beasts 
turned suddenly out of the narrow path and dashed up the almost 
precipitous side of the hill. Up, fortunately. Had they turned on 
the other side, and rushed down the side of the mountain, that lady 
would never have seen Vallombrosa, As it was, after a few paces 
among the chestnut-trees, which cover the hill sides, they dashed them- 
selves against the trunk of a tree, fell down much injured, and the 
lady, frightened out of her wits but not otherwise hurt, seized the 
moment for getting herself clear of her low carriage. 

Presently those of our cavalcade who were in the front heard a 
violent explosion of laughter from that member of the party who 
brought up the rear. His merriment was occasioned by a discovery 
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which a certain peculiarity in the step and mode of action of the horse 
he rode had led him to make. ‘This was occasioned by the fact that 
the animal was “contrived,” or rather, compelled, “a double debt to 
pay.” He was not only carrying his rider up the side of a hill over a 
path which sometimes required almost cat-like climbing, but was 
towing his proprietor by his tail! Our friend Antonio, grasping the 
extremity of the beast’s long tail, with the strong and abundant hair 
well twisted round his hand, was comfortably leaning back, and leaving 
to the poor nag the whole labour of drawing him up the hill! The 
present writer has tried the plan himself since that day, and can testify 
to the perfect success of the experiment. 

“Oh! he goes all the better for it! That keeps him steady, don’t 
you see, signore ?” explained Antonio, when it had been made clear 
to him what the horse’s rider was laughing at. 

After about an hour and a half of riding at a foot’s pace through 
woodland scenery continually increasing in beauty, we left the chestnuts 
behind us, and entered the fir forests which, mixed in certain parts 
with beech woods, surround the convent. The last quarter of a mile 
consists of a straight paved way through the wood, leading in a direct 
line to the entrance in the centre of the principal facade of the build- 
ing. We follow this with our horses feet clattering over the pavement 
at a great rate towards the great gateway; but not quite up to it. 
When we were about a hundred paces off from it, Antonio, now at the 
head of the foremost horse, turns the cavalcade aside towards the 
foresteria, i.e., the building outside the main building of the convent, 
appointed for the reception of strangers. A party consisting of men 
alone might be received in the convent, where there are whole suites of 
rooms for the accommodation of guests. But of course no female can 
enter the walls; so we humbly turn aside to the neat little non- 
sacred building provided for us. 

Antonio, who seems to be as well known to every body on the 
mountain as the sound of the convent bell, tells a lad who is ap- 
parently keeping some cows in the green space between the convent 
wall and the enclosing edge of the wood, to announce our arrival to 
the padre forestieraio—the monk appointed to receive strangers. A 
lay brother makes his appearance first, who fraternises with Antonio 
on the terms of familiar acquaintanceship. Then with slower steps 
comes wheezing across the green from the convent the monk whose 
duty it is to make us welcome at Vallombrosa, with his keys in his 
hand. He opens the foresteria, is assisted by Antonio and the lay 
brother to unbar the windows, and then, telling us that the latter 
would take our orders about our dinner, walks off. It may be 
mentioned here that we found, and the writer on many other occasions 
always found very much less of genial welcome and of pleasant 
manners among the Vallombrosa community than among the Cister- 
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cians of Camaldoli. Probably the cause of this is to be found mainly 
in the fact that Vallombrosa being nearer to and much easier of 
access from Florence than Camaldoli, receives many more visitors, and 
has thus come to look upon the work of receiving them in a more 
worldly and businesslike spirit. All our needs were readily supplied 
in the Vallombrosan foresteria ; but it was done very much in the 
same manner as it would have been done in an inn. 

Antonio, a3 we found out afterwards, supped with the community 
in the monastery ; not in solitary state in the guests’ apartment, but 
with the monks, in their refectory. And no doubt he was an honoured 
guest. As has been mentioned, our friend professed somewhat Codino 
principles. Of course he did! Things had gone well with him under 
the rule of Leopoldo Secondo, Tuscany’s last grand duke. Was there 
any prospect of their going better under the new government of a 
united Italy? It did not seem like it! Why, there was a talk 
already of turning the good fathers out of their convents! Vallom- 
brosa, Camaldoli, and Lavernia without their respective monastic 
communities! A pretty state of things! Why, the next thing would 
be that the Signori Forestieri would no longer think of making 
excursions to visit those famous sanctuaries, And then what was to 
become of the horses and all the valuable plant of saddles, side-saddles, 
and the profits thence accruing? Antonio, however, felt pretty sure 
that things would last his time; and no doubt comforted the monks 
that night with predictions to that effect, and assurances that the 
country would never tolerate the expulsion of the fathers from their 
time-honoured homes. 

But things did not last Antonio’s time. He lived to see the monks 
harried out of their old rookeries and the convents which had been their 
homes for so many hundred years put up for sale by an unbelieving 
and godless government; . . . and (pending such sale) to hire of the 
Said godless government a portion of the conventual buildings, for 
the purposes of an inn, to be kept open during the summer months, 
in the hope that the delicious air of Vallombrosa, and the beauty of the 
scenery might tempt people passing the summer in Italy to use the 
place as a sort of sanatorium. 

The scheme, it is to be feared, had not the success it deserved. 
People did not care to visit a convent where there were no monks ; 
more than half the fun lay in that. The inn did not succeed. 
Antonio abivit ad plures; followed the majority to a world where, it 
is to be hoped, there are no revolutions; and the fine old convent 
as to be turned, they say, into a school of forestry. 
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Philip Leigh. 


Cuarter XII. 


SUSPICIONS. 


“ Victorian—Say, can you prove this to me? 
O, pluck out 
These awful doubts that goad me into madness, 
Let me know all! all! all!”’—LonGFELLOW. 


We left Constance at Mrs. Brown’s, and set off homewards after the 
purchase of the piano was concluded. As we walked along, a carriage 
drew up by the pavement close beside us, and Lady Dunsmore’s head 
appeared at the window. 

“How do you do, Philip? how do you do, Mr. Linton? You are 
the very persons I wanted to see. Can you come with me and dine ? 
I am alone to-night.” 

“We cannot do that, Lady Dunsmore; but if you will take us as 
far as you are going in our direction ”-—— 

“Get in,” she said; and we did so. “I was not going anywhere 
in your direction, but I will take you home because I want to talk to 
you,” she said with her usual directness. ‘ Where is Constance ?” 

“She is at Mrs. Brown’s,” said Philip; and he went on quickly, 
“We are to be married in a fortnight’s time, Lady Dunsmore, and f 
have left Somerset House, and mean to live at Hatherleigh.” 

“Good gracious!” said Lady Dunsmore ; “ give me time to 
breathe.” 

“You had my telegram?” asked Philip. 

“ About Constance’s being safe? Yes, of course I had, and have 
heard nothing since. You know why she left Excombe? I never 
was so vexed. And you are going to marry her yourself?” 

“Yes ; she has told me why she left Excombe.” 

Lady Dunsmore looked puzzled. “I had an idea that you were 
fond of her last autumn, but she always seemed to say I was mis- 
taken,” she said, looking keenly at Philip. 

‘ He did not betray Constance, and only said, “I always was fond of 
er.” 

“You know what I mean,” said Lady Dunsmore tartly ; “ but now 
go on, tell me all about it.” 

Philip told all his arrangements. When she heard of his intending 
to leave next day for Hatherleigh, she said: 

“T suppose I ought to be very angry with Constance; I am sure 
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she gave me cause to be so; but you know how impossibie it is to feel 
angry with her for long. I want to see her. Would you like me to 
ask her to stay with me while you are away ?” 

“Tt is better not,” said Philip; ‘she will have to lead a quiet 
country life at Hatherleigh, and a week or ten days with you in the 
midst of the season is a preface which will not tend to her content- 
ment.” 

Philip and Lady Dunsmore always spoke their minds to one 
another. She was not annoyed in the least at his answer. 

“Very well,” she said; “but I must go and see her. I am glad 
you are going to marry her, Philip; she is lovely, and she is lovable, 
but wants quieting down; she is too changeable ;” and again she 
eyed Philip keenly, but whatever was the under meaning of her words 
it was one which he did not understand. 

After this the talk ran on a dozen indifferent things—from 
Guernsey cows to the last opera, until we came to our home. 

I saw Philip off for his journey to Hatherleigh the next morning. 
Tt was a Friday ; he meant to be home again by the next Thursday, 
or, if not then, on the Saturday in the same week. The wedding-day 
was to be the Wednesday after that, not quite a fortnight away, so 
quickly had matters advanced since Constance came up from Devon- 
shire. It was very dismal when I got home in the evening, to sit 
facing Philip’s empty chair ; the final breaking-up of the old home 
and companionship had come very near, and I grew restless and 
uneasy when I thought of the future. What should I do when Philip 
was gone for ever? Many married persons are less together than we 
were. Never, except during our holiday-time, was one of us out and 
the other in for a whole evening. Of course I could marry, if I 
wished to; but I had only seen one woman who would suit me, and 
I doubted much if she would marry me. Mrs. Rogers was going 
with Philip, and I should have to seek other lodgings; in fact my 
world was altogether out of joint. I tried to feel resigned, and, failing 
in that, lighted my candle and went to bed, only to awake next day 
more restless still. I could not try another lonely evening, so I 
dressed and went alone to the Opera. I smiled a little smile to 
myself as I paid for my ticket. What wicked extravagance we should 
have thought it, to pay so much for an evening’s amusement, in 
the old times. Now it was nothing. Money was no longer of 
consequence to me. Yet I sighed for those bygone days, when we 
saved and calculated, and thought more of shillings than we did 
now of pounds. Then I should never have gone to the Opera 
alone. 

Patti’s voice drove away all these unhappy thoughts. The house 
was full, the applause deafening. When the curtain fell on the first 
act, and the noise ceased, two gentlemen behind me commenced a 
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conversation which I could not avoid hearing, to which fact they were 
quite indifferent. 

“There she is, in a front box—don’t you see her ?” said one. 

“Yes, I see who you mean—who is she ?” 

“ That's what I want to know; she is by long odds the handsomest 
woman in the house.” 

“What splendid eyes !” 

“ And hair.” 

“ Who are you fellows talking about?” asked a new voice. 

“There's a girl with Lady Dunsmore in the Duke of Durham’s 
box, do you know who she is ?” 

“Of course I do; she’s the girl who jilted Alton, Miss Le Geyt. I 
danced with her at Lady Dunsmore’s last year; she is an uncommon- 
looking girl, very handsome.” 

“The Duke seems to think so.” 

“Qld Durham?” said the new-comer laughing ; “let me see—so 
he does, by George! The girl will be aeduchess, I’ll wager she will— 
he can never stand those eyes?” 

“Who is this Miss Le Geyt ” 

Long before this I saw the object of their admiration. It was 
indeed Constance; she sat in the front row, with Lady Dunsmore on 
her right hand, and His Grace of Durham on her left. She wore, as 
usual, a white dress, and over it a scarlet cloak, then much the 
fashion ; these, with her brilliant complexion, bright eyes, and golden 
hair, made her a mark for many eyes. Her head was slightly bent, 
in a pretty listening attitude, towards the Duke. Whichever of his 
many platitudes, for he never talked but in platitudes, he was inflict- 
ing upon her, she showed no signs of weariness, but smiled as if she 
found his conversation to the highest degree lively and entertaining. 
Lady Dunsmore would have been quite neglected had it not been for 
a lady, sufficiently like the Duke to be his sister, who, sitting just 
behind, leant forward to talk with her. 

The opera went on, but the music had lost its charm. The new 
turn of events engrossed my attention. This was how Lady Dunsmore 
respected Philip’s wishes. What would he say when he returned ? 
Probably nothing, but it was scarcely wise of Lady Dunsmore. 

All through the evening the Duke sat by Constance’s side, paying 
her every possible attention; and the men behind me talked, laughed, 
and joked about it, calling it the last new sensation, the Duke of 
Durham smitten by some unknown Phillis, and so on, until I was half 
distracted for Philip’s sake. What would he have thought had he 
heard it? he who often said that a woman who allowed herself to be 
lightly spoken of deserved all that could be said of her? I stayed 
until the opera was over, and had the satisfaction of seeing Constance 
on the Duke’s arm, waiting for Lady Dunsmore’s carriage. 
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Ought I to write to Philip? This was a question which occurred 
to me more than once on my way home, and which would be answered. 
If I wrote he might be vexed that I had acted in any way as a spy 
upon Constance, for lovers are never very just, and Constance would 
be angry if she knew that I had written to tell him where she was. 
If I did not write and harm came of it, how much I should blame 
myself, and how much Philip would blame me! I was quite bewildered 
between the two arguments, when a sudden thought postponed the 
difficulty. It was too late that night for the northern mail, and no 
post leaves London on a Sunday, so I might quite as well wait until 
Monday—something might happen before then which would be deci- 
sive. Could I have written a letter on ordinary matters, and men- 
tioned casually that I had seen Constance at the Opera with Lady 
Dunsmore, the question would have been easy enough. I would have 
written at once, but, just before he left, Philip had said: “TI shall not 
be away more than ten days at the utmost, so you need not forward 
any letters, nor write, unless something very unusual happens.” 

We both hated letter-writing, so now I knew that Philip would be 
surprised to receive a letter from me, and, on reading it, would see at 
once why I had written. Let that be as it might, the time was gone 
for that night’s post, and until Monday it was useless to write. 

Monday came, and I had decided not to send any letter to Philip. 
I had no special call to do so, and both he and Constance might be 
annoyed at any suspicions on my part. My restless dread of something 
evil in the immediate future hung over me all day. I could find 
neither ease for my body nor peace for my mind, and my own company 
was intolerable to me. A card forea dance at Mrs. George Hamilton’s 
was standing among others on the chimney-piece at home. I resolved 
to go there,and get rid of that dreadful ‘I’ whose company so wearied 
me, for a few hours at least. 

The dancing-room was full when I arrived; a waltz was being 
played, and dozens of people were dancing. At first sight I found no 
acquaintances among the crowd. After a minute a couple whirled 
past me whom surely I knew? Yes, indeed I did. It was Constance, 
and her partner was no other than the Duke of Durham. I never 
thought him capable of a waltz before. Next I espied Lady Dunsmore, 
on a sofa between two dowagers; then I saw Miss Vyvyan. The 
dance being over, I went at once across the room, meaning to speak 
to Lady Dunsmore; but just at that minute an old gentleman walked 
up to her, and led her off to the card-room. After this disappointment 
I found Miss Vyvyan, and engaged her for the next waltz. Before 
the dance began we stood awhile talking. We had not met since 
Philip and I left Excombe the previous September. After a few stock 
questions and answers, she said : 

“Miss Le Geyt is here—have you seen her?” 
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“Yes, dancing with the Duke of Durham.” 

“She is the star of the evening; every one is wondering who 
she is.” 

“Were you long at Excombe after we left?” I asked abruptly, 
for I thought she could tell me something which I was curious to 
know. 

“Only a week.” 

“Then you do not know why her engagement with Lord Alton was 
broken off?” 

“Yes, I do know—don’t you ?” 

“No, and I should like to.” ; 

“ Please do not ask me; I do not care to tell you, because you are 
such a friend of Mr. Leigh’s, and Lady Dunsmore and Miss Le Geyt 
had rather it was not talked of.” 

“Do you like Constance?” I said. 

“T cannot help myself, she is so very winning; she was so pleasant 
and friendly to me while we were together at Excombe. I do like 
her, for some things. But, Mr. Linton, now that you have asked me 
so many questions, let me ask you one.—Is what I hear true, that she 
will be the Duchess of Durham ?” 

“Good heavens! I hope not!” I exclaimed. 

Her eyes asked for an explanation. I muttered something of sur- 
prise, when fortunately for me the music struck up, and the dancing 
began. I hoped that Miss Vyvyan would forget my hasty exclamation, 
but she.did not. 

“You have made me curious now,” she said, when the dance was 
over. “Do tell me, if I am not inquisitive in asking, why you hope 
that Miss Le Geyt will not marry the Duke. It seems such a great 
marriage for her. Do you think him too old?” 

Because I happen to know that she is to be married to Mr. Leigh 
on next Wednesday week.” , 

“Ts she indeed ?” 

I determined to ask Lady Dunsmore, before the evening was over, 
how Constance came to be there. It wasno affair of mine, it is true, 
but I wanted to know, and I did. I went to the card-room in search 
of Lady Dunsmore; between it and the dancing-room lay a small 
ante-chamber which I passed through. There, on a sofa, sat Constance, 
playing with her bouquet, a magnificent one, and smiling at some 
remark of the Duke’s, who stood beside her talking eagerly. She 
coloured furiously when she saw me, and gave me a cool bow. I went 
straight on, acknowledging it, and no more. Lady Dunsmore was 
playing whist. As I stood watching the game, and waiting for an 
opportunity of speaking to her, her quick eye caught sight of me in a 
minute. She was not one to shrink from disagreeables; directly the 


game was over she rose, and took my arm. 
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“T must go back to the dancers,” she said, “and look after Constance ; 
I suppose you have seen her, Mr. Linton ?” 

“Yes, Lady Dunsmore, I have seen her.” 

“‘T know what you mean—you are surprised and indignant to see 
her here with me.” 

“ Yes, a little, after hearing Philip’s wishes on the subject.” 

“You have no right to question my doings,” she said, half defiantly, 
half nervously. 

“Not the least.” 

“Indeed I could not help myself,” she said. ‘Constance was so 
glad to see me, and so dull in that stupid place. She seemed quite 
delighted at the idea of a drive in the Park. I could not help asking 
her for one day, and then for the whole time. There, I own my 
weakness ; I cannot deny her anything, nor yet scold her. Don’t 
tell Philip she is with me; wait until he comes home; she is only 
enjoying herself, and there is no harm in that.” 

“Ts there not ?” I asked as we came to the door of the ante-room, 
after our pause in the card-room. 

There sat Constance, and there stood the Duke, as when I had left 
them. How Lady Dunsmore frowned! She went towards then, 
and commenced talking to the Duke. After a minute she requested 
him to give her his arm as far as the next room. As soon as they 
were gone Constance turned on me, with flashing eyes. “ Mr. Linton, 
what are you so angry about? and why are you so anxious to watch 
my actions, and to tell Lady Dunsmore of them ?” ' 

“Tf your actions are honest and good you need not fear their 
being seen. I was surprised to find you here because Philip did not 
Wish it.” 

“Lady Dunsmore came, and begged me to stay with her. Philip 
will not be angry, and I cannot see what right you have to be so. I 
will ask him how he likes me to be watched and spied.” 

The colour rose in her face, her eyes gleamed with anger, she drew 
herself up, and walking away, left me alone. Once more she had 
shown the temper which appeared the night we drove to Excombe. 
Here was an end of all chance that Hatherleigh would always have a 
welcome for me, or that Philip and I would be the same to each other 
after his marriage as we were before. In heart we might be, but 
otherwise it was not possible. How can a man see much of another 
man with whom his wife has quarrelled? Is he likely to do so when 
he adores that wife and she considers herself outraged ? 1 came away 
from that dance with only one pleasant remembrance, the bright eyes 
and honest face of Laura Vyvyan. As for Constance and Lady Duns- 
more, they seemed to pursue a most crooked policy. How could Philip 
be ignorant of where Constance was if she wrote to him—and of 
course she did write to him—or had Lady Dunsmore only asked me 
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not to tell Philip for fear that I should mention the Duke of Durham ? 
It did seem unlikely that Constance should not have told him where 
she was staying. Be that as it might, a lie had been told concerning 
the manner of Constance’s leaving Mrs. Brown’s with Lady Dunsmore. 
I think if I heard Coustance’s name coupled with the Duke’s once 
that night, I heard it a dozen times; and when I thought of Philip’s 
faith in her, of his love and devotion to her, I, in my indignation, 
hated her, and her wonderful, fatal beauty. Another thing I heard 
that evening was, that Lord Alton had gone abroad because he could 
not get over his disappointment. So altogether I brought away a 
fund of uncomfortable thoughts, which lay like lead on my mind; 
and if I tried to throw them away and say it was no concern of mine, 
it was of no avail. Whatever concerned Philip concerned me, and 
this matter above all, for on it was staked the happiness of his future 
life. The next day was Tuesday. Still uneasy and restless, I set off 
by myself, after my solitary dinner, for a long walk. I made a circuit 
among the suburbs of London, going wherever my fancy took me, and 
re-entered at the West End. It was late, and the streets were noisy 
with constantly passing carriages. A crowd outside some great house 
made me slacken my speed ; they were watching the unloading of a 
line of carriages full of ladies and gentlemen in evening dress, who 
were crowding into the house, every window in which was lighted. 
The party was a very large one; many famous names were spoken by 
the crowd, as various carriages moved along the line. So many 
people had gathered together, that I was at one time unable to make 
my way along the pavement, and stood still perforce just under a street 
lamp. Everybody around me amused themselves by staring into the 
carriage windows, and seeing nothing else to be done, I followed their 
example. It was rather entertaining. The carriage close to me 
contained four ladies, very middle-aged and unescorted, who were evi- 
dently much alarmed at the crowd, and jumped and shrieked occasion- 
ally, although the people near them were very well behaved, and 
offered them no annoyance beyond a few personal remarks. The next 
carriage that came on held a lady and gentleman and two young 
ladies ; they were all laughing and talking, looking out of the carriage 
windows, and bent on enjoying themselves anywhere. That carriage 
moved on; another took its place, a quict handsome carriage, with a 
pair of fine grey horses, and servants in unexceptionable livery. If I 
had not known the carriage, the remarks of those around me might 
almost have told me who was inside it. I had heard every expression 
of admiration, rather more choicely rendered, not twenty-four hours 
since. Yes, the carriage was Lady Dunsmore’s. I was trying to 
move in a direction contrary to that pursued by the line of carriages, 
so that I faced the occupants of the back seats. Those I now faced 
were Constance and Lady Dunsmore. Constance gat on the side next 
242 
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the pavement, full in sight of the people on it. Their admiration 
found words, and was loudly spoken, but she seemed heedless of it. 
She was leaning forward a little, speaking to some one on the front 
seat. I quickly recognised the Duke of Durham. Constance held a 
beautiful bouquet, over which they were bending. The gaslight shone 
full on them. The Duke was making choice of a flower from the 
bouquet ; before they moved on he chose one. I could not see Lady 
Dunsmore’s face, it was hidden from me. But the light fell so strongly 
on Constance that I could see every feature—the great dark eyes, the 
sweet expressive mouth, and soft rounded cheeks, even the crimson 
flower in her hair, and something there besides that, a dazzling star 
which glittered in the light, a star of diamonds. It was a splendid 
one, and another like it shone in the front of her dress ; other orna- 
ment she wore none, a narrow band of black velvet was round her 
white throat. Once more the line of carriages moved on. The people 
around said no one would be worth seeing after the lady who had gone 
by, she was the best sight of the whole of them. And one woman 
close to me said to her husband that “that lady had a face like an 
angel ; she was sure of it; nobody nor nothing could be more beau- 
tiful.” It was only an angel’s mask, and behind it was a face not 
angelic at all; beautiful, but deceitful, as the face of Judas might 
have been. I have heard that great allowances should be made for 
the faults of handsome men and beautiful women, because they are 
more tempted than their plainer brethren; but I was never less 
willing to be merciful than now. The sight of those diamonds 
enraged me. I knew instinctively that they were none of Lady 
Dunsmore’s. No, they were Constance’s, and the Duke had given 
them to her. How could she do it? Howdaredshedoit? Knowing 
as I did the girl’s worldly calculating mind, I thought she would 
never have received them did she not contemplate the Duke as a 
suitor; and should he become one, Philip stood no chance. It was 
horrible to think of, that so true a heart, so devoted and passionate a 
love, should be deliberately cast away for any earthly thing. A 
woman who could coolly place them in the scale against a superior 
title and greater wealth, combined as they were with such a person as 
the Duke of Durham, what shall we say of her ? 

That night I wrote to Philip. I wrote of other things, whatever I 
could think of to make up a letter, and only said, that at Mrs. George 
Hamilton’s, on Monday night, I had met Constance and Lady Duns- 
more. 

Wednesday passed away uneventfully. I had neglected my evening 
work sadly for the last week. Something had to be finished that 
night. It was a hard matter to bring my mind to bear upon it, but 
I succeeded after a time. My task was noeasyone. Hour after hour 
I wrote, until the daylight came, and long after that. As I pushed 
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away my finished task from me I heard a rattling at the front door. 
I went out, unfastened and opened it. Philip stood on the door- 
step, and down the deserted street drove the hansom in which he had 
come. 

“What, Philip? I did not expect to see you to-night.” 

“Tt was your letter which brought me home,” he said, as we 
entered the parlour together. I felt horribly guilty when I saw how 
white and stern he looked. He sat down at the table, resting his 
elbows on it, and with his head between his hands, looked fixedly at 
me in the cold morning light. 

“T did not expect a letter from you,” he said slowly ; “so when 
yours came I looked to find something of consequence init. There 
was only one piece of news which concerned me in it—that Constance 
and Lady Dunsmore were together at Mrs. Hamilton’s. Was that 
what you wrote to tell me ?” 

“le. 

“Ts that all you wanted me to know, or is there something more in 
the background? Speak out, Ned, don’t torture me. Let me hear 
all you have to say.” 

Not knowing where or how to begin, I stood a minute silent. 
Philip spoke again. ‘ Was there any one else you knew at Mrs. 
Hamilton’s ?” 

“Yes, Miss Vyvyan was there,” and I in my cowardice named two 
or three others. 

“Was Lord Alton there ?” 

“ No, he is abroad.” 

“For pity’s sake speak out, Ned. I knew when your letter came 
that something was going wrong, and every word you say shows me 
that it is so. Who was there ?” 

“T wish I had never written. I know if you question me that 
what you hear will anger you, and then Constance will never forgive 
me.” I never felt so miserably idiotic as when I made that speech. 
It did exasperate Philip. 

“Ned, what a fool you must think me! First you write to tell me 
something, you only tell me a half of it, and keep back the rest—and 
now, when I ask you for the whole truth, you imply again that there 
is something wrong, and yet keep it back from me. Will you tell me 
at once who was at Mrs. Hamilton’s ?” 

“The Duke of Durham was there.” 

Philip leapt from his chair, his eyes flamed, the blood rushed to his 
face, and he clenched his hands. Did he remember his prophecy that 
Constance would marry Lord Alton, unless she jilted him for a duke? 

“T see it now,” he cried; “I see it all now! Ned, I'm sorry I 
spoke so to you; be patient with me, and answer my questions.” He 
did not sit down again, but stood facing me across the table. , 
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“ Was that the first time you saw her with Lady Dunsmore?” he 
asked. 

“No, I saw her on Saturday at the Opera.” 

‘Was the Duke with them then ?” 

“He was.” 

“ Did he—did he pay Constance much attention ?” 

“Yes, he never moved from her side.” 

“ And on Monday, was he very attentive ?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Did any one notice it but you ?” 

“ Yes, many.” 

He gave a long sigh, and went on questioning. 

‘Have you seen her since ?” 

“Yes, on Tuesday night.” 

‘* Where ?” 

“Going to Lady Lovel’s.” 

“With Lady Dunsmore and the Duke of Durham ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ned, tell me the honest truth. Do you think that this man 
loves her ?” 

“T believe he does.” 

“ And how does she receive his attentions ?” 

I hated myself for the stabs which I knew my answers inflicted on 
Philip’s heart; but I had begun, and having begun, could not now 
draw back. I answered with perfect truth :— 

“She smiles, and seems pleased.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried bitterly; “how false these women 
are !” 

He stood where he was, without speaking, for the space of five 
minutes. A dreadful silence was in the room. 

“T think,” he said, breaking the silence abruptly, “that Lady 
Dunsmore might have regarded my wishes, though perhaps Con- 
stance is as much to blame as she is. Ned, I won’t ask what you 
think of me, but I cannot give Constance up, even if she have tried 
to be a duchess. I know how great my folly, my infatuation, is, but 
I cannot—I cannot—cease to love her; when i cease to live I may, 
but before that I never shall—never! I must see her to-morrow—I 
mean to-day,” he said, with a sorry smile ; I will go there early. But, 
Ned!” he cried suddenly, stretching out his hand across the table to 
me, “though I am so wrapt up in Constance, I cannot lose you, so 
long my only friend, my more than brother. I will not tell Con- 
stance that you wrote and said you had seen her.” 

“Too late, Philip, the thing is done. Constance and I have 
quarrelled.” 

“When? and about what ?” 
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“At Mrs. Hamilton’s. She thought I was watching her, and felt 
annoyed, I suppose, and so spoke out her mind.” 

“You were vexed with her for my sake, and spoke and looked 
your thoughts. Thank you, Ned, it was kind and honest. Iam glad 
you spoke to her before you wrote and told me, but I am sure I can 
make peace between you, if you will take no notice of what she said. 
Do it, Ned, pray ; I cannot leave her, or love her less, but I want our 
friendship to stand fast.” 

“ Philip,” I said, ‘‘ Constance can always, if she please, turn away 
my anger, and for your sake I would forgive her anything.” 

“That's right, Ned; thank you. Heigh-ho! I am tired out. 
Short allowance for sleep between this and eight o'clock.” 

We said good-night, and parted. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DOUBLY FALSE. 


“ A life’s libation lifted up, from her proud lip she dashed untasted. 

There trampled lay love’s costly cup, and in the dust the wine was wasted. 

She knew I could not pour such wine again at any other shrine.” 

OwEN MEREDITH. 

Never, until I die, or until my memory fails me completely, can I 
forget what happened on that eventful Thursday, in the morning of 
which Philip came home from Hatherleigh. I can look back and see 
every scene—hear every word, as plainly as I saw and heard them 
then. So deeply are the events of that day stamped on my mind, 
that the impression is now as perfect as it was on the day, the hour, 
after they occurred. Thousands of events, important enough at the 
time, fade completely from our memories, or slumber quietly there 
until some one recalls them by speaking of the past.’ Others are 
indelible, never effaced, never forgotten; such are the events of this 
day—from morning until evening a most remarkable day. Philip 
came down \in the morning pale and tired, but scrupulously well- 
dressed. I remember thinking how uncommonly gentlemanly he 
was, in manner, dress, and appearance, as he came into the room. 
And once more let me say, that, true gentleman as he was in outward 
things, he was even more so in mind. And, if you should wish to 
know what a gentleman in mind is, read what Thackerary, in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ says of William Dobbin. Such men are very scarce, strangely 
Scarce, in our ultra-civilised nineteenth century. Somewhere in the 
Middle Ages they seem to have been numerous, and noble, but 
eccentric. I should say the Georgian period of our history was 
deficient in them. They are always rare. Tennyson’s Arthurian 
knights, Sir Percivale and Sir Bors, might have been such, and Sir 
Bevidere but for his lack of truth. Now Philip was true in word and 
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deed, and yet he loved Constance, who was strikingly untrue. Had 
she been a man, Philip would have held her lightly enough. It 
must have been the lovely externals, face and manner, which be- 
witched him ; yet that he should love those with so intense a love, 
was strange, most strange. I cannot comprehend it. Marvellously 
strange is the heart of man. We had scarcely sat down, when a loud 
ring and double knock was heard at the door. 

“Gentility’s double measure,” said Philip as he passed me my 
coffee. 

Some one knocked at the door of the room. I said “Come in.” 
The door opened, and a footman of Lady Dunsmore’s, well known to 
both of us, entered. 

“My Lady sent me to say that she wished to see you at once, sir,” 
he said to me. 

“My Lady did not know you were home, sir,” to Philip; “and if 
you please to come in the hansom.” He looked as if he could, on the 
smallest encouragement, have told us something important, but 
paused for us to question him. 

“Ts Lady Dunsmore ill?” asked Philip. 

“No, sir; my Lady is well.” ° 

“Then I know what is the matter,” said Philip rising hastily. 
“Come Ned, be quick.” He flung open the door, and walking straight 
out into the street, got into the hansom. I snatched his hat and 
mine from the stand, and followed him. “ Philip, here is your hat,’ I 
said. 

He took it mechanically, and put it on, without seeming to notice 
what he did. We drove on without. speaking a word. The way 
seemed endless. Yet we went fast, and the houses passed by us, or 
rather we passed by them, so rapidly that they were scarcely distin- 
guishable, but ran into indefinite lengths of houses, long, interminable. 
We stopped. Philip sprang out and up the steps. I followed. The: 
door was opened by a man-servant. Inside, in the hall, stood some of 
the women servants. There was a look about them of surprise and 
curiosity, but they all turned and went away at the sight of Philip. 

“Where is Lady Dunsmore?” he asked of the footman. 

“Here I am, Philip.” 

She stood at the drawing-room door, in her handsome evening dress 
and rich lace cap, pale and trembling, with her withered hands held 
out to Philip imploringly. 

He said never a word until we were within the room, and the door 
was shut. Then, 

“Where is Constance?” he asked. 

“Oh! Philip, Philip, she is gone!” 

“With the Duke of Durham ?” 

_ “Yes, last night—this morning I mean—from Lady Anna Hudson's 
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—his sister—he took her to the carriage, and I have not seen her 
since.” 

Philip’s face was awful to look upon, so white, so set,so hopeless. 
I feared a return of that deathlike faintness which had attacked him 
when he heard of Constance’s engagement to Lord Alton. He seemed 
to be in positive physical pain, his eyelids fluttered, he pressed his 
hands on his left side, and sat down, gasping for breath. But still. 
he kept his consciousness, struggling desperately to do so. 

Lady Dunsmore was frightened ; she trembled as she looked at him. 
“Oh, Mr. Linton!” she cried, “ what is going to happen ?” 

I tried to reassure her, by saying that Philip had had such an 
attack before, and begged her to get him a glass of water. She 
fetched it herself, and by the time that she returned Philip was 
better. 

“Go on,” he said; “tell me all; you need not be afraid, Lady 
Dunsmore.” 

She told her story, very unwillingly, looking all the while in fear 
at Philip's white face. 

Passing over all the earlier events of Constance’s visit, she spoke 
only of the ball at Lady Anna Hudson’s. 

“ Every one was there, and the crush coming out was dreadful. 
Constance had the Duke’s arm, and I had Mr. Hudson’s. I quite: 
lost sight of her before we got to the carriage, and she was not inside 
when we reached it. I waited. They called for her aloud, but it 
was of no use. Mr. Hudson looked everywhere, then some coachman 
told us that he had seen the Duke’s carriage waiting at the corner, 
and that he and a lady walked up to it, got in, and drove off. The 
lady was Constance.” 

Philip heard her out uninterruptedly. 

“Have you done nothing?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have sent the police to trace them. What can we do 
now ?” 

“T must find where she is,” said Philip, starting up. “Come, Ned.” 

“Oh, Philip!” cried Lady Dunsmore, “I know the Duke will 
marry her. Don’t, don’t, fight a duel—it will kill me.” She clasped 
her hands and stood before him. 

“T do not mean to,” said Philip ; “ but he must marry her. If he 
does not ”—Philip set his teeth, and clenched his hands—“ he shall rue: 
it to the last day he lives. I will disgrace him as never man was 
disgraced before.” 

He walked across the room to the door. Before he opened it, Lady 
Dunsmore said, “ Philip, Philip, say one word before you go ; say you 
forgive me. Iam a miserable, worldly old woman. I have wronged 
you shamefully, but don’t go away in anger. Oh don't, Philip! say 
you forgive me.” 
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“‘T cannot say it now—ZI cannot. I will come again when I have 
found them.” He spoke very quietly and strangely; opening the 
door, he took my arm, and leant heavily on it. The hansom was 
waiting outside; we got in. 

“Where are we to go to, Philip?” I asked, 

“To Durham House.” 

“T told the man, and we drove away again in that fearful silence. 
Oh what a wretched drive! A drop of water had fallen on his coat 
sleeve, Philip brushed it off with his hand. Even in the time of our 
greatest misery, how trifles like this catch our eyes, and the force of 
habit makes us both notice and remedy them; it is done almost 
unconsciously. 

At Durham House the footman stoutly denied that his master was 
at home ; he had not seen him since last evening, when he went away 
dressed. I would have bribed the man, but Philip said he looked 
honest, and he was sure he told the truth. 

He ordered the cabman to drive us to Charing Cross Station. 

“T hardly expected to find them there,” he said. “I seem to know 
where they are—at Stoford.” 

“Shall you go there now ?” 

“Yes. Oh if I could die! this pain,’—he held his hand to his side, 
gasping for breath. “Don’t be frightened ; I often get it ; now it is 
better. Ned, I have read in some book of a man who saw the woman 
he loved buried, and when she was gone from his sight, he fell on the 
ground beside her grave and died. Why cannot I die like him? It 
is worse for me than if Constance were dead. Oh! I had far rather 
have stood by her grave; then she would have lived on in my heart, 
my child, my golden-haired darling,—and now!” 

He ceased speaking suddenly and buried his face in his hands. 

He who has not seen a man in grief has not seen the most awful 
sight that the world can show him of individual sorrow. A woman's 
grief is pathetic, a man’s is terrible. Many a man weeps not more 
than once or twice in his life; then it is a torture worse than any 
physical agony to him, a dreadful sight. Philip shed no tears now ; 
his face was stiff and rigid as ‘stone, and white to the very lips—the 
dear kindly face, now so sadly altered. 

I watched him, and could scarcely bear to turn my eyes from him, 
until I saw that he noticed me, and shrank from my gaze. When we 
reached the station we found that we had half an hour to wait. 
Philip would stay on the platform, and pace restlessly to and fro, 
until the time was up. I hoped that we should have had a carriage 
to ourselves, on the way down; but at the very last minute, a small 
lady in deep mourning, holding a child in each hand, came running 
up the platform after a guard. He opened the door of the carriage 
and pushed her and the children in, as the train went off. Poor 
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little thing! she was evidently a widow, and one of a very recent 
date. She retreated to the farthest corner of the carriage, and 
leaning back, kept her hand pressed over her eyes. One of the 
children, a boy, sat still by her side with his head resting against her 
arm, but the other, a pretty restless girl of six years, moved about 
continually. She came close to us several times, and looked with 
strange striking eyes at Philip; growing bolder in time, she came 
and stood quite still by him. 

“ Why do you look so sad ?” she asked, eyeing him curiously. 

“Do I look very sad?” he asked. 

“Very” said the child. “Mamma looks sad, but that is because 
papa is dead. Is any one you love dead?” 

“ No.” 

“Then why do you look so very sad? I wish you would not, and I 
wish mamma would not.” 

Philip did not find any answer for the child’s strange remarks. 
After standing a minute longer looking at him, the pretty little fidget 
turned away. She looked at her mother, but seemed to know that 
she must not disturb her, so then she began to her brother. 

“Oh, Willie, do come and play!” 

“There’s no place to play in.” 

“Oh yes! there is quite room enough here.” 

“ What shall we play at ; do you know a new game, Lotta?” 

“Yes, I know a fine game. You shall play at being papa, and you 
must be ill and die; and I will play at being mamma, and cry.” 

“ Lotta, Lotta!” cried the poor little lady, “ you must not play any 
such game.” 

The child looked around to her mother, who, sinking back again, 
sobbed aloud, and would have gone to her, had not Philip detained 
her. Then he did what I could never have done—took a child on 
each knee, and amused them by making them notice the places and 
things we passed by. There he kept them, now talking, now looking 
out of window, until their mother’s grief was so far overcome that she 
could speak her thanks. I sat and marvelled at his patience. At the 
next station the lady and children got out, and left us alone ; so we 
remained until the train stopped at Stoford. It was a small wayside 
— standing alone; we were the only passengers who stopped 
there. 

Philip, who in a stunned, mechanical way, had taken the direction 
of everything since we left Lady Dunsmore’s, asked the station- 
master the way to Stoford Court. 

“Just walk along this road, until you come to that corner which 
you see,” said the man, “and just around it you'll find the lodge; it’s 
not a quarter of a mile from here.” 

“Thank you. ‘lhe Duke came down early this morning ?” 
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The man looked at Philip as if uncertain whether he had asked a 
question or stated a fact. 

“Well, sir,” he said, after a minute’s doubt, “since you know it 
already, his Grace did come down by the morning train.” 

“Come, Ned,” said Philip; so we said good morning, and walked 
along the road which the station-master pointed out. A wall ran 
along one side of it; over the wall we saw great trees, splendid 
beeches and chestnuts, the property of His Grace the Duke of 
Durham. The lodge was soon reached, and passed, and we entered 
the park, as fine a place as ever man yet called his own. Far away 
gleamed what might have been a small lake or a great pond. The 
whole place was beautifully kept; great trees threw their shadows on 
the sloping lawns, deer wandered through the open glades. The 
timber was magnificent ; stately oaks, hundreds of years old, were 
dotted here and there; it was a place over which time passed 
unheeded. The stillness was unbroken; the very birds seemed 
silent. It was a great, green place—calm, still, sunny. From the 
lodge to the house we walked under an avenue of horse-chestnut 
trees in blossom—a beautiful sight. I wonder did Philip see these 
things. The house stood at the top of the avenue, within a hundred 
yards of it the trees ceased, but the lawn sloped up to the very 
windows, and the road ended in a flight of white steps. The house 
itself was an irregular mass of buildings of many ages and styles 
mingled without taste. Up the steps to the door we went. A 
gorgeous footman answered to Philip’s ring, and announced that his 
Grace was engaged most particularly, venturing to assert that he 
could be seen by no one. 

“Will you take him my card ?” said Philip coolly. The man gave 
us a stare and walked off. 

In a minute he came back, and led the way through the hall, into 
a room at another side of the house. 

“His Grace will be here presently,” he announced as he closed the 
door behind him. 

The room was a library, large and dull. Outside was a garden 
blazing with flowers, a mass of colour, in the centre of which was a 
white fountain. Philip stood by the fireplace, with his hand on the 
white marble mantelpiece, which seemed incongruous in that sombre 
room. He looked into the garden. 

“She has flowers enough here,” he said, sadly. 

The Duke scarcely kept us waiting a minute. He had assumed an 
extra pomposity of manner, most likely because he felt doubtful how 
to meet Philip. He made a bow as he came into the room. 

“Mr. Leigh, I believe?” he said, as if he had forgotten Philip. 

Philip bent his head. 

The Duke seemed at a loss how to proceed. 
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“May#1 inquire why I am favoured by a visit from you?” he 
asked, looking nervously at Philip’s tall, still figure and stern face. 
“T should have thought that if you wished for explanation or satis- 
faction, that—” and he glanced at me. 

“Do you think I want to challenge you?” demanded Philip. “ No, 
indeed. I hold a woman who could treat me as Miss Le Geyt has 
done,"unworthy of being fought for.” 

The Duke grew crimson. 

“Do you know,” he said very pompously, “that you are speaking 
of my wife? Miss Le Geyt and I were married by special license 
this morning—here, in this very room.” 

Philip made no reply; he stood by the chimney-piece, resting one 
hand on it, and opening and shutting the other, his usual action in 
times of excitement, and looking right before him with great, sad 
eyes. . 

Me Since you have no quarrel with me, Mr. Leigh, may I again 
inquire what you want with me ?” 

‘“‘T wish to see the marriage-certificate.” 

The Duke made a step forward. 

“De you doubt my honour ?” he asked. 

“ After the manner in which your Grace has acted to-day, I think 
I may say that I do.” 

For an‘instant I thought that the Duke would have struck Philip, 
but he looked at him, and turned away. Whatever.of insult there 
had been in Philip’s words, there was none in his look or manner. The 
white, weary face, the indescribable languor of the whole figure, the 
wide-open hopeless eyes, turned away the angry man’s rage. He drew 
back. 

“Don’t you know—” he began, then stopped, resumed his former 
manner and spoke again. “Mr. Leigh, as Miss Le Geyt’s guardian, I 
acknowledge your right to see the certificate.” 

He left the- room. It was many minutes before he came in again 
with the paper in his hand ; he brought it over to a table near Philip 
and laid it down. Philip read it carefully. 

“Thank you,” he said, returning it; “it is quite correct.” He 
moved towards the door. The Duke stood hesitating, and then said 
hurriedly, 

“ My—that is Miss Le—the Duchess, would like to know whether 
you wish to see her: r 

“No,” said Philip, interrupting him ; “ not now, nor ever again.” 

We left the room and the house. As we walked away Philip never 
once turned his head. I was sure that Constance was watching us, 
and looked back to see if I could catch a sight of her. I saw her at 
an open upper window, half hidden by a lace curtain. The instant I 
turned my head she moved away. 
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“Constance is watching us,” said Philip, in the same dead cold tone 
in which he had spoken all the morning. He was very quiet, never 
speaking again until we came to the small station; here we were so 
fortunate as to catch an up-train almost directly. | When we were 
alone and the train was fairly on its way, Philip’s dreadful calmness 
broke down. 

“ Tt’sall over, Ned; it’s allover. I have no one but you in all this 
wide world, not one soul. I trusted in her, and she has deceived me.” 
He put his hands before his face and groaned, and all the way to 
London he repeated over and over again—“I trusted in her, and she 
has decieved me.” 

“Where shall we go?” I asked as we left Charing Cross Station 
—‘ home, or to Lady Dunsmore’s ?” 

“Neither. I must go and see Dr. A.” 

Was he in his senses? what did he mean? 

We got into a hansom, and drove to Dr. A.’s. What could it be 
for? I was ata loss to tell. Dr. A.’s hours for seeing patients at 
his house were nearly over, the waiting-room was almost empty. I 
sat down by a table, and turned over those dreary books which 
physicians and dentists seem to think most likely to cheer anxious 
waiters. 

An uncertain dread possessed me, and from time to time I looked 
at Philip, seeking for some explanation in his face, but found none. 
He sat by a window with his arm on the window-sill, quiet, unmoved, 
very pale. When we had been alone in the room a few minutes, the 
last patient was shown out, and Dr. A. came to us from an inner 
room. Philip knew him well, and rose to meet him. 

“Mr. Leigh,” said the physician, “I hope you do not come for 
advice for yourself.’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

Dr. A. looked at Philip’s white face, and led the way without another 
word into his own room. They were away a long while. I knew the 
pattern of the paper—of the carpet—of the table-cloth—before they 
returned. I knew every engraving on the walls; for the fourth time 
I had stopped to look at Mary Queen of Scots stooping over the dead 
Douglas, when they came into the room. I turned around eagerly. 
Philip was still very pale, but looked strangely contented, the restless- 
ness of his misery was gone. 

“You will attend carefully to my directions, Mr. Leigh,” said the 
physician as he shook hands with him. 

“Yes,” said Philip; “I will remember all that you have advised.” 

When we were once more in the street, Philip raised his hat from 
his head. 

“Ned, God has been very merciful to me,” he said. 
Philip had a great reverence for holy things; the name of God he 
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held as something sacred and awful, and never spoke it lightly, or 
without raising his hat. 

To-day I could not see for what reason he found that God had been 
merciful to him. 

“TfI had known a week ago, even yesterday, what I know to-day,” 
he went on, “ how miserable it would have made me, and now it isa 
relief, a promise of deliverance.” 

“ Philip, I do not know what it is that you have heard to-day.” 

“Dr. A. has just told me that I have heart-disease.” The hand 
which rested on my arm never shook, it was I who ‘started and 
trembled. “He gave it some other name—I have forgotten what— 
it does not signify. I asked him to tell me all at once, and to let me 
know what he thought. He told me plainly that I may die any day, 
any minute indeed, without warning. He says excitement is very bad 
for me——” 

“Philip! how can you talk so quietly ?” 

“Ned, this is not a blow to me, only the hope of a release. What 
has life given me that I should cling to it? Only you. I ama 
coward. I cannot all at once face my future. My thoughts and my 
hopes have so grown around Constance, that life is a blank without 
her. I never loved it but for her sake, and now I am weary—and at 
this time comes the hope of an escape, of a rest from my pain, and my 
disappointment. It is a merciful hand which has stricken me. Only 
suppose that Constance (he said her name unshrinkingly) had become 
my wife, how this would have tortured me.” 

He might be resigned, but I could not be. I felt stunned, and 
walked along without knowing where I was, until Philip roused me. 

“Ned, I must stop here. I was unjust to Lady Dunsmore this 
morning ; I should have remembered her age, and how much this 
must have shaken her, when I spoke so harshly to her. Now must 
see her, and tell her how it has all ended.” 

We were at Lady Dunsmore’s door. I turned away. 

“Won’t you come with me ?” 

“Not now, Philip.” He went in, and I was left with a sorrow 
which did indeed seem greater than I could bear. 

Three months more, and Philip and I were settled at Hatherleigh, 
as quietly as if we had lived there for a lifetime. 
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Evylau and Friedland. 


We have now come to a turning-point in the extraordinary career of 
Napoleon. Apart from the campaign of Egypt, and his abortive 
attempt to invade our shores, his successes in war have hitherto been a 
series of quick and amazing triumphs, and his appearance in the field 
has been the sign of victory. In 1796-7 he subdues Italy with a few 
thousand men; in 1800 he dissipates the Coalition by his daring 
march from the Alps into Lombardy; in 1805 he surrounds Ulm, 
forces Mack in a few days to surrender, pours conquering down the 
valley of the Danube, and wins the decisive battle of Austerlitz; and 
in the following year he lays in the dust the Prussian Monarchy with 
a single stroke, and sees the legions of Frederick the Great fly like 
sheep before him from the Elbe to the Oder. Independently of the 
mistakes of his enemies, of his occasional superiority in strength, and 
of the excellence of the French armies, the general causes of his won- 
derful success, we have endeavoured to show, were, that Napoleon 
had been the first to turn to account the new conditions under which 
war had become possible in modern times, and, having almost trans- 
formed the art, had shown in command the highest qualities of 
decision, perception, and skill in stratagem. Availing himself of the 
advantages given by the opening and multiplying of communications, 
and by the increase of wealth and cultivation, he had, with the original 
force of genius, made military operations more rapid and bold than 
they had been at any previous time, and had got rid of many of the 
obstacles which were wont to retard the march of armies ; and, simul- 
taneously, he had displayed abilities of the highest order in planning 
and’ executing strategic projects, which to his first antagonists appeared 
impossible. Hence his system of daring and swift invasions, over- 
running in force the enemy’s country, and living mainly upon its 
resources, without regard to the impediments of magazines ; his bold, 
brilliant, and decisive marches, aiming at complete and immediate 
victory, and disregarding fortresses and defences considered impreg- 
nable a few years before, and his combinations to overwhelm his 
opponents by sudden and extraordinary efforts; the whole, however, 
being planned and carried out with consummate art and the most 
admirable faculties of calculation. In the campaign we are about to 
review, the conditions of his previous success are, in a great measure, 
wanting and absent ; and though his skill and his power in the end 
prevail, his generalship seems less grand and perfect, he is more than 
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once in imminent danger, and he conquers only after a terrible 
struggle. Space and climate bafile his swift attacks, diminish the ener- 
gies of his brilliant soldiers, and paralyse and thwart his ambitious 
efforts. A country of which the physical features make locomotion 
extremely difficult, retards the impetuous advance of his armies, con- 
demns them to immobility at the critical moment, and renders nuga- 
tory his ambitious strategy. So, too, the intricacies of a theatre, 
almost impenetrable at many points, disconcert some of his best 
schemes, and induce him even to make false movements; and, above 
all, the poverty of the regions in which he is compelled to operate, 
and the want of good communications in them, constrains him to more 
methodical warfare, and obliges him in a great degree to clog his 
armies with impediments from which they had been comparatively free. 
Divided by hundreds of miles from the Rhine, beset on his rear by 
hostile races, and plunged with his troops in the interminable wastes 
' of the barren swamps and forests of Poland, he is no longer able to 
deal the blows which seemed, as it were, the bolts of fate; his strategy 
appears uncertain and slow; and more than once the shadow, so to 
speak, of the awful ruin of 1812 hangs threateningly over his im- 
perilled army. Thus, although to a discerning judgment his powers 
remain as conspicuous as ever, their great results seem suddenly to 
fail; and the defects of his imposing system of war become evident 
when it is no longer in harmony with existing circumstances. As yet, 
however, the terror of his name, and his skill and strength, secure him 
victory; and the great day of Friedland raises the Empire to the 
highest pinnacle of military fame, though the failure of Pultusk and 
the carnage of Eylau had presaged the weakness of that structure of 
conquest, 

We left Napoleon and the Grand Army overrunning Prussia in the 
full tide of victory, after the double battle of Auerstidt and Jena. 
Within a few days after its first defeats, the Prussian army had been 
annihilated; the proud legions of Frederick the Great had become 
fugitives or helpless prisoners; and the Prussian monarchy, appa- 
rently so strong, had suddenly collapsed in a great ruin. Three or four 
fortresses on the Upper Oder, a single province upon the Vistula, and 
the wrecks of a few shattered battalions, are all that remained to the 
chief of that Power that had once baffled Austria, France, and Russia ; 
and a return of fortune seemed impossible while the conqueror held 
the capital in force, and his hosts spread in irresistible strength at all 
points over the vanquished kingdom. Yet, though the statesmen and 
even the soldiers of Prussia were in favour of peace at any sacrifice, 
the demands of Napoleon, who, at this moment, was intoxicated with 
the exultation of success, were so intolerable that the King refused to 
accept his dishonourable terms, and mournfully resolved to continue 
a struggle which, even to himself, must have appeared hopeless. 
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Frederick William now adopted the course which might have changed 
the issue of the campaign, had he adopted it a few months before; 
he withdrew with a few thousand men to Kénigsberg, at the north- 
eastern extremity of Prussia ; and, having thus placed a considerable 
distance between his terrible foe and himself, he awaited the approach 
of his Russian allies, already advancing in large numbers beyond the 
Niemen into the plains of Poland. Though even now separated by 
a great interval from the Rhine and the frontiers of his empire, and 
conscious of the immense difficulty of conducting war in that remote 
region, Napoleon did not hesitate to pursue, and within three weeks 
after the battle of Jena, he had given orders that the Grand Army 
should cross the Oder and prepare itself for a general movement to 
attain the Vistula. In the first days of November, 1806, the three 
corps of Davoust, Lannes,and Augereau, the advanced guard of the 
invading host, were, with Murat and his cavalry at their head, in full 
march through the vast lowlands which unite Brandenburg and Prussian 
Poland, and Soult, Ney, and Bernadotte, in second line, were ere long 
following in the same direction. By the beginning of December the 
Grand Army, not less than 140,000 strong, had taken possession of 
the line of the Vistula from Bromberg and Thorn to below Warsaw ; 
and the presence of its chief seemed alone wanting to launch it upon 
some daring enterprise, and to assail its enemies beyond the river. 
But the difficulties of distance, of his situation, and of a winter cam- 
paign in these far countries, already retarded Napoleon’s movements ; 
and, before he could venture to pass the Vistula, time was required 
for the great preparations needed for the warfare he had undertaken. 
New levies were raised and moved from France to guard the com- 
munications of the Grand Army, to keep down vanquished but indig- 
nant Prussia, and to occupy her numerous captured fortresses. It 
had become necessary to observe Austria, jealous of the French on 
her Polish frontier, and eager to attack though afraid to strike; and 
a new corps had been formed for this purpose, and also in order to 
reduce the Prussian strongholds on the Upper Oder. Above all, 
the formidable problem of maintaining a great army in an inhospitable 
region, with scanty resources, far from its base, and in winter, was to 
be encountered and solved ; and an immense system of depots and 
transports, of supplies, conveyances, remounts, and recruits, had to 
be organized upon a scale unknown in the Emperor's previous cam- 
paigns. In a word, under existing conditions, Napoleon was forced 
to make war more methodically than he had ever done before; and, 
like a great commander, he applied himself to cope with the arduous 
task before him, although probably he did not anticipate all the 
obstacles and dangers that lay in his way. The mere inauguration 
of these numerous arrangements delayed Napoleon for a considerable 
time, and made his movements appear slower than they had been on 
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former occasions, and it was not until the third week of December 
that he arrived at the ancient capital of Poland, and took the command 
of the Grand Army. 

Before Napoleon had reached Warsaw the agitation of Poland had 
suggested to him the important question whether he should restore 
its independence to that ill-fated country, and efface the crime of the 
famous Partition. However fickle they may have been, the Poles 
were the ardent friends of France; and a liberated Poland would 
doubtless have been a faithful ally of the new Empire. But on this, 
as on other occasions, Napoleon showed his characteristic distrust and 
contempt of a national movement; he sacrificed the Poles to dynastic 
objects ; and though he enrolled Poles in his army by thousands, he 
refused to emancipate the nation, and placed his whole reliance in his 
own forces. His army, nearly 150,000 strong, with the addition of 
the Imperial Guard, had by this time established itself securely on 
either side of the Vistula, and awaited only its chief's directions. 
On the extreme right, Davoust and his corps were stationed on the 
right bank of the Vistula, and had taken a position near to Okunin, 
at the point where the Ukra, the Bug, and the Narew flow together 
into the great stream of Poland. Lannes and Murat occupied Warsaw 
and Praga and extended to Modlin along the Vistula, coming there 
into communication with Augereau, whose corps held the country on 
both banks as far as Plock and the adjoining districts. Soult, forming 
the centre of the warlike host, lay with his corps around Wrocla- 
wieck, his advanced posts stretching towards the Ukra; while, on 
the left, Bernadotte and Ney, with a mass of cavalry under Bessiéres, 
were encamped near Thorn, extending forwards along the Drementz 
towards Bienzun. The whole Grand Army thus held the line of 
the Vistula from Warsaw to Thorn, with its foremost divisions east 
of the river, and it could manceuvre on either bank, bridge heads to 
facilitate and defend the passage having been constructed at a variety 
of places. In this state of things, Napoleon made his dispositions 
without delay, and his plan was admirable and characteristic of him. 
After a feeble attempt to dispute the line of the Vistula, the Allies 
had fallen back behind the Ukra, and they were now ranged in a 
kind of semicircle between that river and the Narew eastward, their 
forces, too, being much scattered. On their left, Benningsen, with 
about 50,000 men, lay in the angle between the Ukra and the 
Narew; Buxhéwden, his colleague, with about 50,000 more men, 
being in the rear from Makow to Ostrolenka. Their right, com- 
posed of the Prussian corps of Lestocq, at most not more than 20,000 
strong—this was all that, after extraordinary exertions, the vanquished 
Prussian monarch could collect—was upon the Ukra near Bienzun, 
Stretching backward towards Soldau and Niedenburg, and it was only 
very weakly connected with the force of Benningsen lower down the 
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river. A wide gap thus existed between Lestocq and Benningsen upon 
the Ukra, and Benningsen himself was ata considerable distance from 
Buxhéwden many miles behind ; and as the bases of the Allies diverged, 
Lestocq resting upon Kénigsberg, and the Russians resting upon 
Groduo, it was to be expected that, if vigorously attacked, the Russians 
and Prussians would soon separate, and would be liable to be destroyed 
in detail. Napoleon, seizing this situation of affairs, resolved at once 
to attack Benningsen, and to interpose between him and Lestocq ; 
and, having defeated the Russian commander, to cut him and Bux- 
héwden off, and falling upon their line of retreat, to expose them to 
some terrible disaster, and, perhaps, compel them to lay down their 
arms. For this purpose, his right wing was to cross the Ukra and 
fall on Benningsen, while his left menaced and pressed Lestocq, his 
centre, however, being designed to execute the decisive movement ; 
and, having separated Lestocq from Benningsen, to join with the 
right in closing upon the two main parts of the Russian army. The 
intended operation bore a resemblance to the famous marches on Ulm 
and Jena; and it promised such great and brilliant results that 
Napoleon wrote that in all probability the campaign would be closed 
in a few days. 

On the 23rd and 24th December the Grand Army was in full 
movement. Napoleon, with a part of the corps of Davoust, crossed 
the Ukra, and, after a sharp engagement, dislodged the Russian 
divisions encamped in the angle between that stream and the Narew. 
Lannes followed the Emperor, and, meantime, Soult and Augereau 
had traversed the distance that separated them from the Ukra higher 
up, and drew near each other at Plonsk and Sochozin, while Ney and 
Lernadotte bore upon Bienzun, throwing forward patrols towards 
Szrensk and Soldau. Large masses of cavalry preceded the move- 
ment, and spread over the whole front, to connect the different parts 
of the army, and to reconnoitre a country of which the difficulties and 
intricacies had been partly foreseen, but at every step became more 
apparent. The Allies fell back as the French advanced, Benningsen 
making for Nasielsk and Pultusk, and summoning Buxhédwden to his 
aid, while Lestocq retreated towards Soldau and Mlawa; the object 
of these operations being to close the gaps which, it was seen, existed 
in the Russian and Prussian line, when the Russians had been driven 
from the Ukra. The Grand Army thundered in pursuit, the 
Emperor sparing no exertions to come up with the enemy while still 
separated, and pressing forward himself the.march of the troops; 
but it soon appeared that the rapid manceuvres which had been 
attended with such great results in Italy and the plains of Germany, 
were impossible on the present theatre. The country between the 
Ukra and the Narew, into which Napoleon was now advancing, is 
traversed by innumerable streams; and at this time it formed an 
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immense morass, crossed by hardly a single good road, and covered 
at places by vast forests which shut out the prospect and closed the 
horizon. The march of the French columns through these swampy 
wastes became necessarily much retarded; men, horses, carriages, 
guns, and trains, repeatedly sunk in a thick sea of mud ; and as recon- 
noitring had become most difficult, the enemy’s movements grew slow 
and uncertain. The system, too, of living on the districts passed 
through, which, by dispensing with the use of magazines, had given 
such celerity to Napoleon’s marches, had become impossible in these 
barren tracts ; and the Grand Army found itself delayed by the want 
of supplies at every moment, and was clogged by a vast commissariat, 
which its chief, in part foreseeing what might occur, had providently 
taken care to prepare for it. Under the protection of these formidable 
obstacles, the Allies continued to make good their retreat; and, 
on the 26th, Benningsen’s retiring troops had joined a part of Bux- 
héwden’s forces near Pultusk upon the Narew, while other divisions 
of the Russians were at Golymin, at no great distance. Napoleon, 
who, in consequence of the extreme difficulty of reconnoitring, had 
been unable to ascertain the enemy’s movements with anything like 
accuracy, despatched Lannes against Benningsen at Pultusk, while, 
with the corps of Davoust and Augereau, he marched to attack 
Golymin ; this distribution of his forces being quite erroneous, inas- 
much as Lannes was very much too weak, while the Emperor was in 
unnecessary strength. Lannes, with not more than 20,000 men, 
assailed Benningsen, who had 40,000; and the result was a desperate 
battle, in which the Russians, if not victorious, at least successfully 
maintained their ground, and completely baffled the attempts of their 
foes. Meanwhile, after another encounter, the Russians escaped 
irom Golymin, the difficulties of the country preventing pursuit; and, 
to the left, Lestocq, though hard pressed by Ney, had continued alike 
to elude his adversary. At the same time, the advance of the French 
centre had been retarded like that of the wings; and though Soult 
made for Ciechanow, in the hope of executing the decisive movement 
which was to close on the rear of the Russians, he was too late to 
effect his purpose. By the first days of January the Russian army 
had made good its way to the Narew, Lestocq holding a parallel line 
northwards; and Napoleon, afraid to advance further into a region 
of swamps and impervious woods, was compelled reluctantly to give 
up the pursuit, having failed in the great operation which, he had 
hoped, would give his enemies into his hand. 

The operations we have briefly described deserve the attention of 
the military student. Napoleon’s strategy was as able as ever ; his 
scheme of separating the allied armies, and of throwing his centre 
upon the Russian rear, so as to involve Benningsen in a catastrophe, 
was one of those fine and striking movements in which we trace the 
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hand of the master. The defensive measures of his opponents were 
not marked by firmness or skill; their dispositions were originally 
faulty, and they simply fell back before the Grand Army, avoiding 
merely the perilous mistake of rashly assuming a vain offensive ; and 
their general movements do not reveal precision, insight, or a settled 
purpose. Indeed, the mutual jealousies and discords which have so 
often marred the efforts of coalitions were not wanting in the Allied 
camp ; Lestocq was not on good terms with Benningsen ; Buxhéwden 
and Benningsen disliked each other; Kaminskoi, a veteran who had 
received the nominal command of the Russian army, went mad when 
Napoleon began his march, and left his colleagues to act for them- 
selves; and these dissensions and divided counsels made themselves 
evident during the retreat. Nor can it be said that the French 
soldiery were deficient in their accustomed valour, though the rains 
and hardships of a Polish winter in some degree unnerved their 
energies ; nor were the Russians and Prussians different men from 
those whose martial courage and worth had proved fruitless at 
Jena and Austerlitz. The true reason why Napoleon’s sword in this 
brief but interesting campaign seemed no longer a magical wand of 
victory, and his bold and brilliant manceuvres failed, although he 
had a preponderance of force, is to be found in the nature of the 
theatre, and the altered conditions of the contest. In a country 
which formed a pathless morass, amidst forests that hid the enemy’s 
movements, and thwarted and checked its own operations, and 
weighed down by impediments from which it had hitherto been 
largely free, the Grand Army was unable to march with the rapidity 
which had given it success, and its chief was more than once 
disconcerted, and even led to commit mistakes; the result being that 
an admirable plan was frustrated, and the Allies managed to escape 
the toils which their adversary tried to throw round them, without 
encountering serious defeat. It was then seen for the first time that 
Napoleon’s system of daring invasions might be baffled by retreat and 
natural obstacles, and that when he was compelled to conduct 
a methodical warfare, the course of his triumphs might be arrested ; 
and the discovery was not lost on some minds in Europe, though for 
a while it appeared forgotten. After his indecisive march to the 
Narew, the Emperor put his army into cantonments upon a long line 
from that river to the sea, and made preparations to renew the 
contest, though he thought hostilities would cease until summer. 
The corps of Lannes, Davoust, and Augereau, on his right, filled the 
region between the Narew and the Vistula from Ostrolenka to Plock 
by Warsaw: Soult and Ney and his centre were stationed between 
the Ukra and the Drementz as far as Thorn, their outposts reaching 
Soldau and Strasburg, while, to the left, Bernadotte held the Lower 
Vistula, his extreme divisions touching the coast and Elbing. The 
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cavalry protected this vast front, pushing its reconnaissances to 
a great distance, and ready to observe the enemy’s movements ; and 
the different corps were so placed, that, with the exception of that of 
Bernadotte, somewhat isolated and without support, they could easily 
give each other aid. Meanwhile orders were given to besiege 
Dantsic, which still remained in the hands of the Prussians, and 
threatened the French on the Lower Vistula; the sieges of the 
fortresses on the Upper Oder were pressed forward as quickly as 
possible ; and arrangements were made to despatch reinforcements 
to the Grand Army from Germany and France. 

The first weeks of January, 1807, were employed by Napoleon in 
these preparations; and the Grand Army, though suffering from 
disease and severe privations of many kinds, was, owing to his 
indefatigable exertions, enabled to endure a Polish winter. Some 
notion, however, of the extreme difficulty of conducting war at this 
distance from France, and of the resulting consumption of men and 
material, may be gathered from the fact that though Napoleon had 
nearly 600,600 men in arms, and 300,000 of these at least were 
marshalled between the Rhine and the Narew, the Grand ;Army 
seems not to have been ever more than 150,000 strong on the 
theatre of operations in Poland. The composition of the French 
armies, too, had already begun to deteriorate from the high standard 
of Marengo and Austerlitz; the ranks were crowded with raw 
conscripts; the German auxiliaries, whom Napoleon, as Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, enrolled in thousands, were 
lukewarm soldiers ; and his Polish levies were of inferior quality if we 
except their daring and spirited horsemen. Distress,- besides, had 
relaxed the discipline and lessened the ardour of the troops; and 
straggling and desertion had become so general, that the rear and 
communications of the Grand Army were infested by swarms of 
disbanded men who lived by plundering the adjoining districts. As 
yet, however, though the failure at Pultusk had caused a profound 
sensation in Europe, the imposing attitude, the inflexible will, and 
the immense resources of the French Emperor, enabled him to keep 
Germany down, and to maintain his armies in unbroken strength ; 
and, as we have said, he did not expect that hostilities would be 
renewed for some time. He was disappointed in this calculation, 
and the adversaries, who had just escaped from his toils, aimed a 
blow at him, at this conjuncture, which might have had momentous 
results had it beon delivered with skill and vigour. After the brave 
stand he had made at Pultusk the chief command of the Russian 
army had been given by the Czar to Benningsen ; and that general, 
elated because he had met Napoleon and avoided disaster—in the 
existing state of military opinion this was considered a great achieve- 
ment—resolved suddenly to assume the offensive, and to attack the 
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Emperor in his cantonments. His plan was to march from the 
Upper Narew, where his well-tried army had been collected, and, 
moving behind the lakes and forests, which form almost a continuous 
line from that river to the heads of the Alle, to debouch in force 
on the northern seaboard, and, falling upon the corps of Bernadotte, 
which, as we have said, was rather isolated, to turn the left of the 
whole French position, and cut off the Grand Army from the Lower 
Vistula. In the third week of January he began this operation, 
which only required to be well carried out to have been most perilous 
to Napoleon ; and having, wholly unknown to his enemy, defiled 
behind the long natural screen to which. we have already referred, 
and which completely concealed his movement, he emerged with 
nearly 90,000 men into the region of the Upper Passarge, having 
left only a few divisions to guard his communications and observe the 
Narew. Had the Russian commander acted promptly—and rapid 
operations had become feasible, an intense frost having made the surface 
of the whole country a hard plain—he would almost certainly have 
routed Bernadotte, who, completely surprised, had no adequate force 
to oppose to his concentrated foe, and he might perhaps have carried 
the line of the Lower Vistula. But Benningsen, informed that the 
corps of Ney was at no great distance upon his flank, paused and lost 
time at the decisive moment, and though he defeated a detachment 
of Bernadotte’s corps, and spread terror through his cantonments, 
that marshal contrived to effect his juncture with Ney in the 
neighbourhood of Osterode, and thus to unite the left wing of the 
Grand Army, in sufficient force, to be able long to resist the enemy. 
Napoleon was for an instant alarmed at this sudden irruption into 
his cantonments. As soon, however, as he became aware that 
Bernadotte was safe, and had joined Ney, and that Benningsen was 
halting on the Passarge, he made preparations for a counterstroke 
which, he hoped, would crush the Russian commander. The advance 
of Benningsen from the Narew had thrown his army a long way 
forward and exposed it, though at a great distance, to an attack in 
flank from the French corps on the Narew, the Ukra, and the Upper 
Vistula, and if these were rapidly pushed forward, they might cut off 
the Russians from their line of retreat, and involve them in a terrible 
disaster. Napoleon’s plan was at once formed, with that insight and 
skill in combination which usually marked his strategic projects. 
Leaving Lannes and his corps to guard Warsaw, and to hold in 
check the Russian divisions which had been placed in reserve on the 
Narew, he resolved to close on the Russian general with the corps of 
Davoust, Augereau, Soult, and Ney, aided by Murat and the Imperial 
Guard, and, if possible, to strike his flank and rear, while Bernadotte, 
feigning to retreat before him, should lure him on to the Lower Vistula, 
and increase his danger as he advanced. By the last days of January 
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the warlike masses intended to make this great movement were con- 
verging, at least 90,000 strong, into the region watered by the Upper 
Alle; Davoust, Augereau, and Soult advancing on a front from 
Ostrolenka to Thorn, while Ney, as soon as they came into line, 
prepared to hasten up from Osterode. The frost having hardened 
the swamps and wastes that abound everywhere in these tracts, the 
march of the columns was not delayed; and infantry and horsemen 
pressed forward, under the steady impulse of their great chief, with 
something like the quickness of preceding campaigns. Meantime 
Bernadotte had fallen back, according to orders, to the Vistula, 
endeavouring to draw Benningsen towards him; and Napoleon’s 
forethought had been so great that he had sent reinforcements to aid 
the Marshal, from Dantsic and the stations east of the Oder, for the 
purpose of assuring the defeat of Benningsen, should he attempt, 
when he found his retreat cut off, making a desperate march into 
Prussia westward. By the 3rd of February the main French army 
had reached the Alle, and filled the country between Allerstein and 
the head of the Passarge; and the Emperor, believing that his 
enemy was in his grasp, made dispositions for attacking Benningsen, 
and gathering upon his flank and rear. An accident, however, gave 
the Russian leader warning; his cavalry had intercepted a despatch 
from Napoleon, informing Bernadotte of his general intentions; and 
Benningsen had had just time to withdraw in haste from the 
Paszarge, and to fall back towards the Upper Alle, before the French 
army came down on him. By the 5th of February the Russian 
columns were in full retreat towards the Lower Alle, and once more 
the Emperor had failed to obtain the hoped-for results of a grand 
manceuvre. Napoleon, however, resolved not to be wholly baulked: 
and the season being favourable for an offensive movement, he decided 
upon pursuing his enemy, and forcing him to a general engagement. 
Detaching Ney against Lestocq to the left—that commander had 
marched to the aid of Benningsen when apprised of the Russian 
advance—Napoleon hastened to follow Benningsen, with the remain- 
ing corps of the French army, and he ordered Bernadotte to press 
forward and take part in the approaching struggle. A series of 
bloody encounters took place between the French as they pressed 
onward and the Russians as they slowly retreated, each army 
fighting with the sternest resolution; and at last after a desperate 
conflict, in which the town of Eylau was stormed, Benningsen resolved 
to make a determined stand, and to risk the chances of the decisive 
battle which had become his adversary’s chief object. 

The operations we have briefly described brought on the memorable 
day of Eylau. On the 8th of February, 1807, the French outposts 
beyond the town saw in the dim light of a winter's morning the 
enemy's masses drawn up before them, and evidently prepared for 
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immediate action. The Russians formed two long deep lines, ranged 
along a series of low uplands extending from Serpallen on their left 
to the village of Schmoditten on their right; and with 400 pieces of 
artillery in front, and dense bodies of horse on their wings, they 
presented an imposing battle array, numbering from 70,000 to 80,000 
warriors. The French Emperor, it is almost certain, had no con- 
ception that his antagonist would dare the chances of a general 
engagement; but, though to a certain extent surprised, he did not 
hesitate to accept the challenge, and prepared at once for a decisive 
struggle. Napoleon had in his hands only the corps of Soult and 
Augereau, with Murat and the Imperial Guard—from 40,000 to 
50,000 men, with about 200 or 220 guns—but Davoust was not far 
off on his right; Ney, though at a greater distance to the left, might, 
by strenuous exertions, reach the field; and, with the assistance of 
these lieutenants, he calculated upon securing victory. The battle 
opened with a long cannonade from either side of the contending 
hosts; and though the Russian artillery was double in numbers, it 
was much less destructive than that of the French, which made 
frightful havoc in the deep masses of infantry and horsemen exposed 
to it. During this protracted and murderous strife, Napoleon had 
remained altogether inactive, keeping his troops sheltered as much as 
possible under the cover afforded by the roofs of Eylau, and of the 
village of Rothenen on his right; and it was not until about ten 
o'clock that he made his first attack on the battle line, already cruelly 
thinned and broken. By this time Davoust and his corps had 
debouched upon Serpallen in force, and made a serious impression on 
the Russian left ; and the Emperor, launching Augereau against the 
enemy's centre, endeavoured to break it, and to turn and crush his 
opponent’s army. The fire, however, of the Russian batteries proved 
too fierce for the corps of Augereau as it pressed forward in the open 
ground ; and, having been charged in flank by the Russian cavalry 
who fell on it in a thick storm of snow, while suffering from the 
cannonade in front, it was completely broken and almost destroyed. 
The contagion of terror quickly spread into the corps of Soult, the 
immediate reserve; and the situation of the French along the line 
from Eylau to Rothenen became very critical, the Imperial Guard 
being the only infantry which remained firm between these points, 
and opposed a steady face to their adversaries. The constancy, 
however, of these tried veterans and the inflexible attitude of their 
chief at last restored the disordered army; and a desperate effort 
made by Murat with the whole strength of the French heavy cavalry 
bore back the advancing Russian columns, though it failed to do 
more than arrest defeat. The battle now being for some time in 
suspense, the French endeavouring to dislodge their antagonists from 
the position they held, the Russians fighting with the most stubborn 
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courage; when a new incident for a moment threatened to turn the 
scale finally against the French Emperor. On the night of the 7th 
Benningsen had apprised Lestocq of his purpose to give battle, and 
had summoned him to his side; and, true to his orders, the Prussian 
chief now appeared with his corps on the field, and, passing quickly 
behind Benningsen’s rear, assailed fiercely the corps of Davoust 
already wearied with the prolonged conflict. The Marshal’s line was 
beginning to give way, and victory seemed within the Allies’ grasp, 
when, once more, a sudden apparition brought a change in the 
shifting scenes of the battle. Just as night closed, the indefatigable 
Ney, who had followed Lestocq, without losing an instant, debouched 
on the Russian flank at Schmoditten; and this unexpected enemy 
compelled Benningsen to retreat slowly from the field of carnage. 
The French, however, were unable to pursue, though Napoleon, in 
order to mark his success, advanced his camp a few hundred yards; 
and both armies made their dreary bivouac near the ghastly theatre 
of their desperate struggle. 

Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, one of the most sanguinary 
and best contested that took place during the revolutionary wars. 
For the first time in his career of triumph Napoleon had failed to 
secure victory in an engagement intended to be decisive; and a thrill 
of rapture passed through Europe when the discovery was made 
that the Grand Army and its chief were not always destined to 
conquer. The result of the day was due to the resolution with 
which Benningsen made a stand with his still unbroken army, and to 
his forethought in calling Lestocq to his aid; to the inflexible 
tenacity of the Russian soldiery, and to their marked superiority 
of foree during the greater part of the bloody contest; to the 
catastrophe that befell the corps of Augereau, and spread confusion 
through that of Soult; and above all to the disjointed manner in 
which the French army was led into action, and was for hours 
exposed to the determined efforts of an enemy far more powerful 
in numbers. Napoleon, in fact, did not expect that Benningsen 
would attempt to resist him; he risked too much in venturing to 
engage with only a portion of the Grand Army, when Davoust and 
Ney were detached from it; and, accordingly, he fought throughout 
the day with forces divided and far apart, and he narrowly escaped 
@ serious disaster. In this conduct we see the proofs of the over- 
confidence and grasping ambition which occasionally marred his 
splendid generalship ; and the consequences were more than usually 
apparent, though similar cases, we have seen, may be traced in even 
his most brilliant campaigns. Nevertheless, in his dispositions in the 
field, in his attitude before the advance of Davoust, and in his calm 
constancy in the hour of peril, we see the powers of a great captain ; 
though unquestionably among the French commanders the highest 
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honours are due to Ney, whose rapid march on the traces of Lestocq 
preserved the Grand Army from defeat, and who, in spite of 
M. Thiers’ assertions, was not summoned to Napoleon’s aid until it 
might have been too late, as we know from the Fezensac memoirs. 
As regards the results of this bloody encounter, the Russians 
certainly seem to have lost many thousand soldiers more than the 
French, having suffered terribly from their enemy’s guns; and as 
they fell back when Ney came into line, the French may plausibly 
claim the victory. The battle, however, was really a drawn one: 
and since Benningsen effected his retreat safely, and Napoleon failed 
in his real object of overwhelming the Russian commander, it was 
only one of those Pyrrhic triumphs which sometimes presage disaster 
and ruin. After this short but most trying campaign, the bellige- 
rent armies went into cantonments, while their leaders made 
preparations for the renewal of the now protracted struggle. 
The line of the Russians and Prussians extended from Kénigsberg 
to the Alle and the Pregel, their outposts stretching nearly to the 
Passarge, and fronting the course of the Lower Vistula. ‘This 
menacing disposition of their forees—a proof of the true results of 
Eylau—compelled Napoleon to make new arrangements on the 
general theatre of military operations, and these, as usual, were wise 
and able. Leaving the corps of Lannes, now under Masséna, to 
protect Warsaw and the Upper Vistula, he stationed the rest of the 
Grand Army in a line from Spanden to Osterode behind the barriers 
of the Alle and the Passarge, the left wing under Bernadotte joining 
the corps of Davoust and Soult in the centre, and the right under 
the command of Ney, the corps of Augereau having been dissolved 
after the frightful loss it had incurred at Eylau. In this situation 
the French army held possession of the course of the Lower Vistula, 
and of all the fertile neighbouring districts; and it was alike able to 
recruit its strength and was secure for months from any further 
attack. Meanwhile the Emperor gave orders for pressing forward 
the siege of Dantsic, and completing the reduction of the few 
fortresses which still held out on the Upper Oder; and holding, 
as it were, in his skilful hands the complicated threads of his vast 
enterprise, he applied himself at his headquarters to the task of 
increasing his warlike hosts, and bringing up to the theatre of action 
a force sufficient to assure success when hostilities should begin anew. 

The immense preparations made by Napoleon to augment his 
military strength at this juncture are a signal example of his 
organizing skill and of the great resources of the first French Empire. 
The doubtful issue of the battle of Eylau had raised the hopes of 
the European coalition, ever jealous of revolutionary France, and 
suffering from her terrible ascendancy ; and projects were formed to 
overwhelm the crowned warrior who had dared to advance through 
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the midst of vanquished but indignant Germany into the heart 
of Poland and to the confines of Russia. The language of Austria 
became ambiguous; then, as afterwards in 1813, she concealed, 
under the guise of mediation, a purpose to strike should the occasion 
offer; and while the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
addressed themselves to continue the war, the governments of England 
and Sweden promised to send an expedition to descend from Stralsund 
on the flank and rear of the Grand Army. Beset thus by enemies on 
every side, Napoleon maintained his imposing attitude, and kept his 
army on the Passarge; but he strained every nerve to increase his 
forces, and at every point to secure victory. Fresh masses of 
conscripts were hastily levied and sent forward to the numerous 
depéts, extending from the Meuse and the Rhine to the Oder. Every 
available regiment was despatched from France, Italy, and the Low 
Countries ; the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine were invited 
to muster their latest contingents; and Holland and even Spain 
were compelled to forward troops to the vast hosts which gathered 
together from the Rhine to the Vistula. Meanwhile the work of 
organization went on: new brigades, divisions, and corps were formed, 
and old ones were raised to their former strength; and a harsh, 
tyrannical, but vigorous administration, superintended by keen and 
vigilant genius, provided for the innumerable wants of these immense 
aggregates of men and horses. By the end of May Napoleon had 
nearly 700,000 men on foot ; and while the Grand Army on the 
Passarge was restored to its full original numbers, at least 150,000 
strong, two fresh corps under Lannes and Mortier had been created, 
and were on the Vistula; an army of observation held the Elbe to 
watch demonstrations on the part of Austria; and another force of 
80,000 troops was cantoned along the German coast, while the long 
lines of the French communications were at all points sufficiently 
protected. In this way the Imperial conqueror replied to the 
menaces of his opponents, relying on his power and the terror of his 
name to overawe the still hesitating coalition ; yet it will be observed 
that, as we have seen, the Grand Army upon the Passarge was not 
more than 150,000 strong—so great is the difficulty of waging war 
on a theatre at a remote distance—and Napoleon’s troops in the 
second and third line, and even in the first, in some degree, 
composed largely of raw or unwilling levies, were by no means 
of the best quality. As regards the belligerents on the other 
side, the Allies had made considerable efforts, but, even upon 
their own ground, they had been unable to match Napoleon’s 
forces, and the league in which they had placed hope had ended 
merely in threats and diplomacy. After great exertions the King of 
Prussia had repaired the losses of the winter campaign, and had 
some 25,000 men under Lestocq along the Frische Haff between 
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Kénigsberg and the Lower Passarge. As for the Russians, the Czar, 
participating in the excitement caused by the battle of Eylau, had 
done all in his power to recruit his army; yet, so terrible had been 
the waste of its life, that Benningsen had not more than 100,000 
soldiers in line from the Pregel to the Upper Alle. Meantime 
Austria, alarmed by the force on the Elbe, had refused to declare 
war ; and the projected descent on the Pomeranian seaboard, though 
still threatened, remained unaccomplished. It had become evident 
that the Russians and Prussians, with not more than 125,000 men, 
would be obliged, unaided, to cope with Napoleon; who, even on the 
Passarge, was in superior force, and had immense reserves on the Oder 
and the Vistula, which in a short time could appear in the field. 
Such, about the Ist of June, 1807, were the positions and strength 
of the belligerent hosts, on the theatre where the issue of the contest 
would obviously be ere long decided. By this time, after a memorable 
defence, the important fortress of Dantsic had fallen, and the last 
strong places on the Upper Oder had yielded to the skill of their 
French assailants. Freed thus from danger on either flank, Napoleon 
prepared for a great offensive movement, and began to draw the 
Grand Army together, his object being about the 10th to assail 
Benningsen, to take Konigsberg, and to finish the war on the verge 
of the Niemen. Considering their inferiority of force, the obvious 
course, in this state of affairs, of the Allies was to retreat slowly, 
disputing every defensible position, and not to risk a general engage- 
ment, until distance and long marches had reduced the strength of 
their redoubtable foe, and had given them at least a fair chance of 
success. But Benningsen yielded to the presumptuous counsels 
which had so often seconded the French Emperor, and he resolved 
suddenly to assume the offensive, to attack Napoleon, and by a 
vigorous blow to cut off and destroy the corps of Ney, which, thrown 
forward on the Passarge at Guttstadt, seemed isolated, and in a 
dangerous position. On the Sth of June the main Russian army, 
which had been traversing for some days the space between the Alle 
and the Passarge, fell in great force on the French Marshal, and, at 
the same time, made a daring attack on Soult and Bernadotte, in the 
cantonments held by their troops lower down the river. Ney, ere 
long aided by Davoust and his corps, fell back leisurely towards 
Mohrungen, according to a preconcerted plan, opposing a steady 
front to the enemy; and Soult and Bernadotte, whose positions had 
been fortified with admirable care, repelled their antagonists with 
heavy loss. The effort of Benningsen had thus failed; and his 
advance had given the I'rench Emperor an opportunity of directing 
against him a counterstroke of a formidable kind. Independently of 
the corps of Masséna, left, as we have seen, on the Upper Vistula, 
Napoleon had now within easy reach the corps of Ney, Davoust, 
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Bernadotte, and Soult, with Murat and the Imperial Guard, and 
Lannes and Mortier a few marches behind; and he at once prepared 
to move this great force against the foe who had dared to brave 
him, to overwhelm and surround Benningsen, and to press forward 
and seize Konigsberg. On the 9th and 10th the whole Grand Army, 
with Lannes and Mortier in the immediate rear, was advancing from 
the Passarge to the Alle, its left threatening Kénigsberg and Lestocq, 
its right and centre bearing the Russians backward; and though 
Soult and Murat were roughly handled in an incautious attack they 
made on Heilsberg, the forward movement was irresistible. Benningsen, 
who had retreated without delay when Napoleon had assumed the 
offensive, now fell back behind the course of the Alle, placing 
the stream between his troops and their foes, but separating himself 
from his Prussian colleague, and he marched rapidly down the right 
bank, his object being, it would appear, to reach, covered by the 
intervening river, the Pregel, and thence to attain Kénigsberg. 
Napoleon, confident in his superiority of force, hereupon divided the 
Grand Army into two masses of unequal strength; and whilst 
Davoust, Soult, and Murat, with a large body of horsemen, were 
despatched by Eylau against Kénigsberg, Lannes, Ney, Mortier, and 
Bernadotte, with the Imperial Guard and the cavalry of Grouchy, were 
directed along the left bank of the Alle to pursue Benningsen and 
bring him to bay. On the 12th and 13th of June, the great martial 
host, raised to 170,000 men at least by the addition of the corps of 
Lannes and Mortier, was in full march along the level plains which 
extend from Eylau to the Alle near Friedland, having, on the left, 
driven away Lestocq, and endeavouring on the right to outflank 
Benningsen, and to cut him off from his line of retreat, as he moved 
behind the screen of the river, which alone divided him from his 
pursuers. 

It is useless to speculate whether the Russian chief could have 
escaped Napoleon, had he continued to fall back by the route he had 
first selected, for at this juncture he adopted a course which brought 
him within the grasp of his foe. On the evening of the 13th, the 
advanced guard of Lannes had reached the neighbourhood of the town 
of Friedland, the rest of the French right being at no great distance ; 
Napoleon, it would appear, being desirous to cross the Alle at this 
point, and to force Benningsen to risk an engagement. The Russian, 
believing that the corps of Lannes was isolated on the opposite bank 
of the stream, resolved to abandon the defensive line which had 
hitherto proved his safety, and, passing over to the left bank of the 
Alle, to crush this fragment of the French army, thence to make 
good his way to Kénigsberg, under the eyes, as it were, of his bafiled 
enemy. This reckless presumption, the counterpart of the offensive 
movement upon the Passarge, brought on the memorable battle that 
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ensued, one of the most decisive of Napoleon’s victories. Leaving a 
division only on the right bank, Benningsen crossed the Alle on the 
night of the 13th; and, in the early morning of the following day, 
72,000 Russians had debouched from Friedland, and had begun to 
deploy in the open ground extending from Heinrichsdorf on their 
right by Posthenen to Sortlack on their left, the river, perilously 
close to their rear, forming a semicircular line behind them. 
The advanced guard of Lannes, in a short time reinforced by 
the rest of the marshal’s corps, resisted bravely the enemy’s onset, 
the French infantry availing themselves with dexterity and skil! 
of the woods and copses which covered the front of their position ; 
but the village of Sortlack on their right was carried, and they were 
beginning to give way when the arrival of Mortier and his corps, 
attracted to the field by the roar of the cannon, in some measure 
redressed the balance, and restored the fight that was going against 
them. Benningsen, trying to make use of his superiority of force, 
now attempted an attack on both the wings of the French, pressing 
forward his troops in dense masses ; but the Russians, cooped up in a 
space too narrow to enable them to deploy fairly, and divided, too, in 
their advancing movement by a little stream that ran into the Alle, 
could not make their numerical strength felt, and suffered terribly 
from the effects of their enemy’s well-directed artillery. The battle 
raged thus for several hours, each side fighting with unflinching 
courage, when the event occurred which ought to have been anti- 
cipated by the Russian commander, and which inevitably caused his 
overthrow. Napoleon, who, during the night of the 13th, was at a 
distance of ten miles only, appeared on the field at about 2 p.m., fol- 
lowed by the corps of Bernadotte and Ney, the Imperial Guard, and 
a great body of horse; and this reinforcement, 55,000 strong, proved 
more than sufficient to insure victory. Perceiving at a glance the 
critical position of the Russians with a deep stream in their rear, 
should they be compelled to fall back, he ordered Ney to advance on 
the right, and at any cost to seize the bridges by which the enemy 
had crossed the Alle, while, at the same time, he made preparations 
for a general movement on the left, his object being to drive his foes 
—their only avenue of escape being lost—in ruin into the waters 
behind them. ‘Though encountered with the heroism of despair, the 
attack of Ney proved irresistible; and, at about six, the victorious 
French had entered Friedland, destroyed the bridges, and forced 
back, with enormous loss, the left wing of the Russian army. The 
whole French line was now moved forward, and their adversaries, 
though fighting bravely to the last, were slowly driven back, in dis- 
ordered masses, into the watery gulf that yawned in their rear. Two 
fords that were unexpectedly found saved thousands from a miserable 
grave in the Alle, and a large part of the Russian right wing con- 
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trived to escape down the left bank, in the obscurity and confusion of 
the night; but a horrible scene of carnage marked the complete 
defeat of Benningsen’s army, and as a military force it was utterly 
broken up. Nearly the whole Russian artillery was captured, and 
25,000 Russians were killed or wounded, while the losses of the 
victors do not appear to have exceeded 7000 men. 

Such was the decisive battle of Friedland, which brought the 
campaign at once to a close; for the allies had spent their last 
resources, and carried the Grand Army to the banks of the Niemen, 
to be stopped only by the humiliation of Tilsit. The victory of 
Napoleon was mainly caused by the inexcusable fault of Benningsen 
in crossing the Alle, and venturing to fight an enemy on the whole 
much superior in force with a river immediately in the rear; and 
perhaps no more signal tactical mistake was made during the revo- 
lutionary wars. Though as splendid in its results as Austerlitz, the 
issue of the battle depended much less on the dispositions of the 
French Emperor than in the case of that field of fame; indeed, 
Napoleon had not made any preparations to fight that day; and the 
placing Lannes so near Friedland, though at no great distance from 
his supports, was not altogether beyond criticism, even if this arrange- 
ment caused the false movement that involved in ruin the Russian 
commander. After the failure, too, of Benningsen on the Passarge, 
Napoleon’s ultimate success was certain; he had such a preponderance 
of force that he must have made his way to the Niemen; and for 
this reason the day of Friedland is less interesting than others of his 
battles. Yet in the distribution of the Grand Army in its advance 
on Kénigsberg and down the Alle, we see the hand of the great 
captain; and Napoleon’s insight is conspicuous in the manner in 
which he took advantage of his antagonist’s error in forcing the Alle, 
and cut him off from all hope of escape. As we have said, however, 
the long campaign, of which we have briefly sketched the events, does 
not seem at first sight to illustrate, as strikingly as its predecessors, 
the brilliancy of Napoleon’s powers ; and, in fact, it teaches a different 
lesson. In the operations immediately before Friedland, we see, 
indeed, the daring conception and execution of 179-67 ; but during 
the contest that ended at Eylau, the Grand Army and its chief alike 
seem suddenly somewhat wanting to themselves; and we find tardi- 
ness, occasional false movements, and bloody but indecisive battles, 
replace the profound and dazzling strategy that hitherto had been 
the pledge of victory. The reason, we have endeavoured to show, was 
not that Napoleon’s genius and skill was, so to speak, under tempo- 
rary eclipse, but that the Napoleonic system of war, when subjected 
to new and untried conditions, was perilous and exposed to failure ; 
and that the difficulties of natural obstacles, of a contest waged at a 
great distance, and of a theatre incompatible with rapid invasions, 
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might prove insuperable to the ablest commander, and make his 
daring projects fruitless. This, in truth, is the most valuable moral 
to be deduced from this protracted struggle; it points to the causes 
which, ere long, were to baffle Napoleon in Spain and Russia; and it 
shows how vain are the efforts of man, however transcendental his 
capacity, when he contends against overpowering circumstances. For 
the rest, Napoleon’s faculty of organisation and of conducting war on 
a great scale were shown conspicuously during the contest; and as 
he did not yet surpass his means, his energy and constancy in the long 
run triumphed. Of the operations of his antagonists, little need be 
said; that they were enabled to continue in the field was due far 
more to their enemy’s situation than to any merits or skill of their 
own ; and though the Russians proved themselves good soldiers, and 
Lestocq was a capable chief, not much can be urged in praise of 
Benningsen, who had the supreme command of the Allied army. 
Looking back, however, at the incidents of the campaigns which, 
beginning at Jena, ended at Friedland, and at the dangers incurred 
by Napoleon, it is impossible not to see that, had the Prussians 
retreated at the outset and not courted fate, the French eagles, 
humanly speaking, could never have reached the banks of the 
Niemen. 
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Cuarter XIII. 
SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Wuen Lexley, bound on his professional mission, parted from her at 
the stile under the oak tree, his wife sauntered slowly homeward, 
enjoying with all the appre eciation of a vigorous nature the glittering 
sunshine, woodland music and balmy odours of that bright summer 
afternoon. She had been perfectly sincere when she told him how 
infinitely she preferred the climate and scenery of England to all she 
had visited elsewhere. Coming in sight of her own pretty house with 
its trim lawn, blazing flower-beds, and rose-curtained windows, she 
could not forbear a quiet smile of heartfelt happiness and content. 
“ What a dear little harbour of refuge it is!” she murmured. “How 
peaceful, how orderly, how thoroughly English and comfortable! 
Nothing to worry or disturb one. No near neighbours to intrude at 
unseasonable hours. Mrs. Dennison goes to London to-day. I 
never want to see London again! Yes, I] am as happy as anybody 
can expect to be. I have everything I used to wish for—rest, security, 
enough to live on, and a husband, poor dear, who worships the very 
ground I tread. How kind he is, and unselfish—how honest and 
brave, and strong! Am I in love with him? I almost think I an— 
at least, I should be, if I were a little less certain of his liking me, or if 
I had the slightest fear of losing him. Happily there is no chance of 
that. As I told him in the garden, we shall probably twaddle away 
the rest of our lives together, without change or interruption. Not an 
exciting future! But I have had enough of excitement. I hope I 
may never know what that hateful word means again. I hope I 
may never leave my dear little home till they carry me out of it to 
the” 

She stopped and tottered as if she had been shot, turning sick and 
faint, so that she must have fallen, had not a man, dressed in black, 
caught her in his arms and propped her against the gate, at which he 
seemed to have been waiting her arrival. 

On no previous occasion in the whole of her unhappy life had she 
such need of that courage and fortitude on which she prided herself. 
Those qualities now stood her in good stead. She confronted the 
man, with a face from which every vestige of colour had departed, but 
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that was yet calm, resolute, and unmoved, while, though she gasped 
for breath, moistening her dry lips with her tongue before she could 
get out the words, there was the old hard ring in them he remembered 
so well, as she demanded fiercely, 

“Ferdinand! Mr. Delancy! What do you want with me? and 
why are you here ?” 

For one wild moment the fancy crossed her brain that this might 
be the disembodied spirit of her husband, returned from its appointed 
place. It is not too much to say that, facing him with scornful and 
defiant eyes, she wished it could be so. His answer—of the earth, 
earthy—sufliciently dispelled such an illusion. 

“ What do I want, Laura? Come, that’s putting rather too much 
side on! What do you suppose a man wants when he travels from 
the other end of everywhere to find his own wife ?” 

“Don’t dare to call me Laura!” she flashed out, goaded by the 
thought of that other voice, resting so fondly on the familiar name. 
“ Don't dare to say Iam your wife! As God shall judge me, that 
accursed contract was dissolved for ever when we parted in the States ! 
Have you no pity ?—no sense of right—no spark of honour—ano self- 
respect? Man! For the love of heaven go your way, and let me go 
mine !” 

He lit a cigar, very carefully, and with the fixed smile she so hated 
about his lips. The accustomed action, the scar on his left hand, the 
ring she remembered he had always worn, the various details of his 
dress and person, affected her with a horror and loathing that almost 
mastered reason. In such a mood women have done murder, from a 
mere animal impulse of escape. 

“Tm not much of a lawyer,” said he, puffing a volume of smoke in 
her face with perfect composure, “but neither am I quite such a fool 
us I look. When people are legally married, I’ve always understood 
they remain wan and wife till they are legally divorced. I may be 
wrong—I generally am—but that’s my opinion, and I mean to act 
upon it. You’re not listening, Mrs. Delancy.” 

She was not. With an effort of which few natures would have 
been capable, she had summoned all her powers of heart and brain to 
confront the position and make the best of it. Not for herself—that 
was past and done with now—but for another—for the man she loved 
—how dearly, till this miserable moment, she had never realised ! 

Leaning on the gate, for her knees still trembled, she passed her 
hand across her face, and mastering with admirable courage the 
emotions of horror, disgust and despair that racked her to the core, 
turned calmly to her tormentor, and spoke in her ordinary quiet tones. 

“Forgive me. You know as well as I do that I never expected to 
see you again. Your apparition—for I can call it nothing else—upset 
me, and I dare say I said all sorts of things I didn’t mean. I had 
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heard nothing of you since we parted, till that ship drifted ashore 
without a soul on board. I thought that you—you had not escaped 
with your life.” 

“Thought I was dead, and a good job too?” he answered, with 
his mocking laugh. “I must say you did look disappointed, and 
skeered as well. However, business is business. Here's a precious 
muddle you’ve been and made! Married again, as I understand! A 
parson, too! and me not rubbed out after all! It’s as good as a play. 
I couldn’t help laughing when I read it in the English papers ; but I 
thought I'd take an early opportunity of looking in after I got home, 
just to see how you were getting along.” 

“My life is tolerably comfortable,” she answered, with little out- 
ward show of emotion. “ Mine has been an uneventful career since we 
parted. Yours, I suppose, a constant succession of ups and downs, 
terminating, as usual, with a run of ill luck ?” 

“That’s about it,” said he, not without a sense of gratification that 
she should care to ask, ‘“ More downs than ups, and more bad luck 
than good. When I left New York I made tracks at once for Frisco. 
Bless ye, I'd better have gone to the only place I ever heard of that 
could be hotter. I was no more use there than a baby. Fellows 
loafing round, before, behind, all about you, the moment you touched 
a card, and every second player with one bower at least in his sleeve, 
and a couple of aces in his hat—not to mention the Derringer 
ready to loose off at sight if you ventured to object. They'd have 
cleared away the whole of my pile, only I wouldn’t give ’em a 
show. I saw with half an eye that I should be played out before I’d 
been a week in the town, so I up stick and away for Sacramento. I 
did well there, and might have done better if only I’d been a bigger 
rogue than my partner. You remember him—the long yellow chap 
we had such a shine about? One blazing hot morning I missed him 
from breakfast, and the first news I got of the skunk was to tell me 
he had been seen on the stage for North Fork at daybreak, with as 
many traps on board as would have foundered a steamboat. I confess 
I was fairly treed then. Beyond a five-dollar note, the clothes I stood 
upright in and a diamond breast-pin, I hadn’t a blessed cent in the 
world. I wanted you, my dear, and the old piano, very bad. Ah! 
you never know the worth of a thing till you've lost it.” 

She darted at him one glance of concentrated hate and scorn. 
Great heavens! Could this mean heartless villain belong to the same 
creation as that other man with whom she had parted a few short 
hours ago? She wondered vaguely how she could ever have borne 
her lot in the old miserable days; but she commanded herself with 
a power of repression and self-restraint beyond all praise. That other, 
she thought, must be spared at any sacrifice. There was no duty, no 
interest, left for her on earth but this. 
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Delancy smoked on, as it seemed, in peaceful contemplation of a 
past that redounded wholly to his credit. 

“ Possible,” he continued, after a pause, “possible as I didn’t 
take the right view of things. They couldn't be worse, could they ? 
and for that very reason they were bound to mend. As I came up 
street, feeling more like a hunted devil than a respectable citizen of 
the Old World and the New, I struck luck and made a fresh acquain- 
tance. A Southerner, this was, very free with his dollars, and flush 
enough, for the matter of that, though where they came from is more 
than I can tell. A soft-spoken chap he was, with a handsome face, 
and might have been own brother to what’s-his-name—the foreigner 
who was sweet upon you at Corfu, and got drowned afterwards that 
night in the white squall. This one would play for his shirt at 
poker, rondo, or euchre. (Guess I cleaned him out in three days, and 
a very decent pile he had to begin upon. But I was kinder sorry for 
him too, Mrs. Delancy, he reminded me so much of your fancy man.” 

“ Brute !” she muttered between her clenched teeth, while her heart 
thrilled with a vague sense of self-reproach, not altogether painful, to 
think even Victor had been forgotten in the quiet happiness that had 
come to her at last, that must only be remembered henceforth asa 
dream of fairy-land. 

“But it’s getting late,” observed Mr. Delancy, cutting short the 
thread of his narrative, and shading his eyes to note the declining 
sun. “I must be at Middleton to-night, and shall have to foot it all 
the way, worse luck! ‘ When we're rich we ride in chaises, you know. 
Hang it! What's the use of grumbling? I say, Laura, don’t you 
remember the yiickers we drove at Bucharest? 1’ve never seen their 
equals before nor since. I wish I'd one of them to-night, if he was 
only hitched to a butcher’s cart. Walking isn’t my game, and never 
was.” 

“Do you stay long at Middleton?’ she asked, while she could 
almost hear her heart beat. 

“Depends on circumstances, Mrs. D.,” was his reply. “Per- 
haps I ought to say, depends on you. I’m about cleared out, you see, 
and when a fellow is cleared out, it stands to reason he must stay 
in the same place. I’m just like a river steamer; always was. I 
consume a deal of fuel, but I’ve only got to take in wood, and there I 
am, ready to paddle on again, up-stream or down, Laura,” added 
the man in a husky voice, through which struggled a something of 
wounded affection, or vanity, or self-love. “I didn’t expect you'd be 
glad to sce me, but I’ve thought about you many a time since we 
parted. Oftener than you'd suppose. And you—hang it!—you 
don’t seem ever so much as to have asked if I was dead or alive.” 

Her reply came in low distinct syllables. “TI believed,’—she had 
almost said “I hoped ’—‘‘ I believed you were dead !” 
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“ And didn’t care a cent,” he continued bitterly, “ whether I was 
or not, so long as you never saw me again? Well, I’ve lived to 
disappoint you, and here am! I’ve changed my name half a dozen 
times, and I won't say I call myself Ferdinand Delancy, Esq., either 
here or in London, but I can prove my identity fast enough if I 
choose, and I wil too, if I’m driven to it.” 

“ But the steamer that had been boarded by pirates, and after- 
wards came ashore?” She asked, more with the view of gaining time 
for reflection than from any interest in his fate, seeing he was still 
alive. “How did you escape, when crew and passengers were 
massacred without remorse ?” 

“ Never sailed in her at all,” was his answer. ‘ You see there were 
a few of us who kept the ball rolling to some purpose, and lived more 
than free down there. The Spanish government was to pay the bill, 
if anybody ever got paid; but it was no use to think of to-morrow in 
a place where a man couldn’t take his boots off when he turned in, or 
go to sleep without a revolver in his hand. Fine times we had, I can 
tell you. Monte, for they liked nothing better, from sun-up to sun- 
down, and round again, with dancing, drinking, and all kinds of 
devil’s delight going on between the deals. You may believe 
Derringers were popping like crackers in the old country at Christmas, 
and a day seldom passed but some good fellow was rubbed out. 
What’s the odds? Another soon took his place. Ive seen as many 
as five difficulties in one afternoon, between Farebrother’s grocery 
and the Magnolia Saloon. Well, a friend of mine, a partner he was, 
met with an accident the very night before the steamer sailed. It 
began with a trifling difference of opinion, a little question of arith- 
metic—about a five-spot card and a four. It ended with two shots and 
a bowie-knife, so that the other man went under. My friend seems 
to have miscounted, and somehow the gentlemen got nasty, and talked 
about a court of inquiry conducted by Judge Lynch, which could 
have been satisfactory to nobody. So I lent my friend a few dollars, 
an empty portfolio, and the use of my name. We got him on board 
at midnight, and the Independiente was hull-down before sunrise. 
Poor fellow! I suppose his cards were called, and he was bound to 
play his hand out. That’s how he had to settle up, instead of me, 
when the pirates took her—though why they didn’t make a good job 
of it, and scuttle the old craft, beats me altogether—and that’s how I 
come to be alive and well as I’rederic Dalton, back once more in my 
native country, and I might say without bounce, in the bosom of my 
family. Still, at all games there must be a ‘zero’ or an ‘apres.’ I find 
myself without so much in my pocket as will pay my hotel bill at 
Middleton for the next two days, exclusive of sundries, attendance, 
champagne and cigars.” 

She heard, but scarcely heeded what he said, so intent was she on 
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her own project. She experienced, too, that most painful of mis- 
givings, the fear lest her strength should fail, and she should break 
down before she could accomplish her purpose. He mistook her 
preoccupation for a weakness of which she was ashamed—for some 
lingering feeling of regard, which made her glad to see him again. 
Whatever may have passed between them, a man is seldom so bad 
but that his heart can be touched by the interest of a beautiful 
woman, and even Delancy’s voice faltered while he asked : 

“Do you hate me, Laura? I knowI deserve nothing else, but I have 
often wished things had been different, particularly of late. I am getting 
on in years now. I want repose. I should like to be respectable. I 
should like to have a home of my own. And—and—it seems hard 
lines on a fellow to return with empty pockets and find his wife 
married again, hating him like poison and wishing he was dead !” 

“Tt is no question of such things now,” she replied in a hard dry 
voice. “You did not come here to ask my forgiveness, which would 
be useless, or to propose we should live together again, which is impos- 
sible. You came as a mere matter of business, and as a mere matter 
of business I am ready to hear what you have to say.” 

“D—n it! you are a cool hand!” he answered angrily, yet not 
without admiration. ‘You've hit it, Mrs. D. I don’t want you, 
but I want money. You've got money, and I’ve got a right to my 
share.” 

“As a question of money, then,” said she, “the matter resolves 
itself into this: you are in possession of a secret, which, like all other 
secrets, loses its value the moment it is disclosed. If I refuse to assist 
you, what can you do?” 

“Go to Mr. Lexley at once,” he replied with a sneer. “ You see I 
know all about him. Go to the parson, threaten him with exposure, 
and tell him the whole truth. Come! that takes you, Mrs. D. 
Confess now, you're played out.” 

“ And what do you suppose my—Mr. Lexley would pay to keep a 
matter secret that was known to three people, of whom the one most 
concerned, namely myself, would certainly make the whole thing 
public at once? Do you suppose an honourable, upright man, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, would lend himself for a day 
to such a vile, wicked, and impossible concealment as you suggest? 
No; you have only me to work on, and it is fortunate for you that I 
am less hard-hearted than I used to be, and that I am willing to make 
some sacrifices, as far as my means will allow, in order to pass the rest 
of my life in peace and quiet, away from you.” 

“And with him! I understand. You love this parson of yours, 
just as you hate me.” 

Noticing neither the taunt nor the bitter laugh with which it was 
launched, she continued in the same dry unimpassioned voice : 
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“To return to you is utterly out of the question, even if you 
wished it, which I can hardly believe, and tried to compel my 
obedience. I tell you fairly, I would appeal to the nearest magistrate. 
I do not think Mr. Delancy, under any of his names, would care 
to make the acquaintance of a justice of the peace.” 

“Euchred!” he muttered between his teeth; adding, in a louder 
voice and with an affected air of frankness, “ We neither of us want 
to be blown upon, Laura; I expect that’s the way to say it. Only 
you've got something to lose and I haven’t. My stake is easy enough 
to cover, you see, but you must go a few dollars better. Now I 
should say you ought to pull out fifty pounds—tens or fivers would 
suit me well enough—and cry quits. I wouldn’t come near you then 
for three or four months.” 

“T have but twenty pounds in the world,” she answered. “If I 
go home and fetch it, will you swear to leave this neighbourhood at 
once, and persecute me no more ?” 

“Twenty pounds is very little money,” said he. “It will take five 
to pay my bill at Middleton. Still, if you are not flush just now, 
Laura, I must be liberal with you. I'll make it last as long as I can, 
my dear, only when it’s done I shall have to ask for some more.” 

“ Listen,” she said, in her coldest, hardest tones, while her dreamy 
eyes seemed to gaze down some endless vista of the future, far beyond 
him, and in which he had no concern. ‘ You know that what I say 
I mean, for good or for evil; that I never go back from my word, 
and threaten only what I am able to perform. You know, too, that if 
driven beyond a certain point, I have twice your courage, while my 
recklessness is equal to your own. Now, attend! If you will be at 
the gate of my—my home in an hour from now, you shall have the 
money, on these conditions: that you cease to prowl about the house 
and grounds while you remain at Middleton, and that you absent 
yourself entirely from this neighbourhood within two days, never to 
return. I shall let you hear from me, so that if you are actually in 
want you can apply by letter, addressed to a post-office in London, 
from which I will take care to have it forwarded. But, remember! 
If my—if you should ever annoy Mr. Lexley by a communication of 
any kind, or should offer the slightest suggestion that such a person 
exists as yourself, that moment I make the whole business public, 
without delay or reservation, and you will never be able to extort one 
shilling from any of us again.” 

“You've not played your hand badly,” he answered ; “but you 
wouldn’t have won so easy if I hadn’t been precious hard-up. Well, 
it must be a bargain, I suppose. What! You won’t shake hands on 
it? Never mind. I can make myself up to look like a bishop, if I 
choose ; I was always good at disguises, and—who knows ?—some of 
these days I might put my legs under the same mahogany as you and 
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your parson. Stranger things often happen in London. Jerusalem! 
that would be a spree! Perhaps he might introduce me to you: 
‘Mr. Dalton—Mrs. Lexley. ‘Glad to make your acquaintance, 
ma'am; have often heard of your excellent husband and yourself.’ 
Why it would be worth a thousand dollars! Cheer up, Laura; I'm 
only joking. Go and get the stuff, there’s a good lass! Ill hang 
about the gate till you bring it me, and then—honour bright—Ill up 
stick and move farther down. What? I didn’t ask you to kiss me; 
but after so long a parting you might give us a shake of your hand.” 

Whether she did or not she never knew. She never knew how she 
got home, scared, blinded, stupefied, walking like a woman in a dream. 
She found herself starting up from a couch in her own pretty drawing- 
room, with a wild maddening fear that her husband might come 
home, and it would be too late. Once she almost hoped she heard his 
step, and resolved to tell him all, only imploring that she should not 
be wholly parted from him—never to see his face, never to hear his 
voice again ! 

But this was a weakness no sooner indulged than she felt ashamed 
of it. With an eflort, like that which enables the suicide to make 
away with himself, she rushed upstairs, dipped her numbed forehead 
in cold water, opened the dressing-case in which she kept her little 
store of pocket-money, counted out twenty pounds, selected the few 
jewels of value she possessed, and put together a small packet of 
necessaries, such as she could take with her conveniently in the basket 
carriage. 

Her mind was made up, but she so mistrusted her own resolution 
that she hurried these preparations fiercely, lest she should have 
time to reflect. With Peter’s trotting abilities she could reach the 
station in twenty minutes. There was a train for London at 7:50. 
Once on the railway she would be fairly out of reach, and it was 
impossible, or, at least, most improbable, that Lexley could return before 
she started. 

The success of her project depended solely on herself, and this con- 
sideration, more than any other, gave her strength to carry it out. 
There would be all the rest of her life left for weeping; but she 
swallowed her tears now, lest, giving way in the slightest, the flood 
should burst its embankments and disable her for the task. Yet she 
pitied herself too, while she reflected, not without a sad and tender 
pride, on the sacrifice she was making for him—the husband who was 
not her husband; the man whom she loved so dearly, now that she 
must never look in his face again ! 

The moment she recovered from the first shock of meeting Delancy 
it was plain what she must do. To such a nature as Lexley’s, dis- 
grace, and above all self-reproach, would be far more terrible than 
death. ‘To discover that for months he had been living in open sin 
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with another man’s wife might drive him to insanity, and even suicide. 
He must never know the truth—must live on, bereaved, indeed, and 
sorrowful, but unstained by shame. She would sacrifice herself! She 
would burden his memory only as an object of hatred, scorn, and dis- 
gust, or worse still, drop out of his existence as if she had never 
belonged to it, like some fantastic dream that fades with light of day. 
The first thing to be thought of was escape. Let him believe her 
false, infamous, vilest of the vile. Perhaps the worse he thought of 
her the easier it would be for him to bear his afiliction, the sooner 
he might teach his heart to forget. Delancy (she could not bring 
herself to think of him as her husband) might easily be silenced with 
a bribe. She would thus gain time. She wanted but a few hours, 
and her own resolution could accomplish the rest. Concealed in 
London, under an assumed name, she would be lost to both these men, 
and while Delancy would return to his old courses and prey upon 
society for a livelihood, Lexley would go about his parish, sorrowful, 
heart-broken, but at least ignorant of the sad and shameful truth. 
She had no fear of any explanation between them; the sharper had 
seemed so fully impressed with the case as she put it to him—that his 
secret was only of value while undisclosed and used against herself ; 
like a bubble it would burst and vanish the moment it was touched. 

She sat down to write a few lines that might account for her 
sudden departure, but her hand shook so she was obliged to desist. 
She had never written to Lexley since their marriage. Who shall 
measure the anguish with which she tore up the sheet on which was 
scored an illegible scrawl, meant for “ Dearest Algy,” and laid the 
fragments in her bosom, against her heart ? 

But she walked downstairs, rang the bell, and ordered Peter to be 
brought round with the basket carriage in a state of outward compo- 
sure too perfect not to be assumed. Young Perigord, coming in to 
dress for dinner, thought he had never seen her looking so beautiful 
nor so pale. 

“Can I do anything for you in London ?” said she, giving him her 
hand. “I am going up by the 7°50, and must start at once, or I shall 
lose my train.” 

“ Nothing the matter ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ A great deal the matter,” she answered, with a wan smile; “I am 
suffering horribly. And there is only one man who can do anything 
for acute neuralgia. Tell Mr. Lexley, with—with my love, that if I 
am not back to dinner to-morrow I shall write. Take good care of 
him when I am gone. Good-bye.” 

“You should try port wine,” said the young gentleman; but even 
while he spoke she had vanished to get ready for the journey. 

She saw the housemaid ; she visited the laundry; she gave directions 
to all the servants; and not one of them observed anything remark- 
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able in her appearance, except that “ missis ” looked paler than usual 
—an alteration they attributed to the heat. Even the cook, on whom 
she impressed some final instructions regarding dinner, could not but 
admire her knowledge of the details by which a man is made comfort- 
able in his own home. 

Lastly, hearing Peter snorting at the front door, she stole into her 
husband’s dressing-room, where she looked over and smoothed the 
white bands in which he would preach the following Sunday. 

If he found them more limp than usual, he never asked the reason, 
nor knew that tears had rained upon them, bitterer than the fountains 
of Marah, from the eyes he had worshipped too fondly, that were 
already dim with longing to look into his own, if only once again. _ 


Cuaprern XIV. 


MR. DALTON. 


Wirs money in his pocket, the spoils of his own predatory skill, Mr. 
Dalton, as he now chose to be called, was conscious of a genial flow of 
spirits, that rendered him equal to any social occasion, requiring ex- 
perience, audacity, or finesse. “Capital,” he said to himself, affection- 
ately smoothing out the creases of a five-pound note as he spread 
it on the table, “capital is all I require, to be one of the most success- 
ful men of the day. Capital has induced me to embark on all 
my noblest enterprises, but a little more capital has always been 
wanting to enable me to hold on and sweep the board in a fresh deal. 
Waiter! devilled kidneys, another egg, and a small glass of brandy.” 

Mr. Dalton was breakfasting in the best sitting-room of the Royal 
Hotel, Middleton. Any doubts entertained by its excellent landlady 
of her guest’s solvency had been set at rest by the production of a roll 
of notes, which he had counted with much ostentation, while con- 
suming sherry and bitters in the bar; causing her to indorse the 
opinion of John, the superannuated waiter, who pronounced Mr. 
Dalton “ haffable and quite the gentleman.” 

Such visitors are always well treated at a house of entertainment. 
They know what to order, when it should be served, and how much 
they ought to pay for it. Mr. Dalton’s breakfast seemed ample and 
luxurious, nor was he the man to lose any particle of present enjoy- 
ment because the future was uncertain; and on the past it was better 
not to dwell. He finished his devilled kidneys to the last mouthful, 
he smacked his lips over the hot coffee, he tossed the small glass of 
brandy down his throat at one gulp, as if he was used to it, and 
it agreed with him. Throwing himself back in his chair he then lit 
one of the Royal’s choicest cigars at sixpence—a fabrication of dried 
cabbage-leaves and opium, suggesting the possibility of smoking 
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tobacco in the form of snuff, and proceeded to arrange his plans for the 
day. 

The result of these cogitations caused him to decide on immediate 
action, and the bell was rung for John forthwith. 

“ Waiter, bring me an ‘Army List.’ ” 

“¢ Army List,’ sir? yes, sir,” said John, and vanished; well knowing 
there was nothing of the kind in the house. 

“ Boots,” however, was sent to borrow an old one from the circu- 
lating library, and Mr. Dalton, calling for pens, ink and paper, studied 
it with much assiduity. Then he wrote three letters in different 
hands, with different signatures, addressed, “ Francis Dalton, Esq., &c., 
&c., &e.,” and marked “ On Her Majesty’s Service.” These he frayed 
and fingered at the edges, giving them the appearance of having been 
carried about in a coat-pocket, and also smudged the envelopes with a 
little dirt—a substance it was not difficult to find in any part of the 
hotel sitting-room. These preparations completed, the bell was rung 
for John once more. 

“ Waiter,” said the guest, interrogatively, “there are some cavalry 
in the Barracks ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered John, thinking it was high time the windows 
were cleaned, and wondering if he would have to clean them. 

“* What regiment, do you know ?” 

John had “heard the number, but could not call it to mind— 
dragoons,” he believed. “ The officers were exceeding haffable, and as 
far as he could see, hacted quite the gentleman !” 

“ Do they ever come down here ?” 

“ Not often; they kep’ theirselves ¢o theirselves. There was a 
hexcellent billiard-table, too, and a” skittle-ground, John would 
have added, but stopped, remembering that this delightful pastime 
was little in vogue with the higher classes. 

“Can you tell me any of their names?” continued Mr. Dalton, 
arranging his collar in the glass over the chimney-piece. 

“ Yes,” John could do that. ‘“ They was a Captain Nokes an’ a 
Captain Stokes.” He bore these in mind in consequence of their simi- 
larity. “ He see one of ‘em, he couldn’t tell which, go by the house this 
morning, just after you rang your bell, sir, for breakfast.” 

The waiter then proceeded to take away plates, cups and saucers, 
with as much clatter as possible, and rebuffed in his attempt to elicit 
any directions as to luncheon or dinner, retired in good order, 
despondent, yet not entirely yielding to defeat. 

From John, it was hopeless to expect more information; but, 
lounging up the main street of the town, Mr. Dalton passed a confec- 
tioner’s shop, containing a gaudy young lady behind a counter, and 
took advantage of his opportunity. The gaudy young lady served him 
a glass of cherry-brandy, with a smirk that denoted no disinclination 
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for a little gossip, and a happy compliment conveying certain delicate 
allusions to her eyes, colour, and personal charms, placed the pair on 
a footing of confidential intercourse at once. 

From this competent authority, Mr. Dalton learned that Middleton 
was graced by the presence of what she was pleased to call, “ the 
nillingtary ;’ that a whole regiment, with its band, unhappily could 
not find room in the Barracks, the only thing wanting to constitute 
perfect bliss; that she believed “as there was only two captins’ at the 
present speakin’, and she couldn’t say, whether there was any other 
officers or not ; but didn’t the gentleman (who, perhaps, belonged to the 
millingtary himself), didn’t he think a ’orse-soldier, particularly when 
he was riding his ’orse, one of the most beautiful sights on earth ?” 

*“ Next to a pretty woman,” said Dalton, with such a bow as com- 
pleted the conquest it had cost him two glasses of vile cherry-brandy 
to make. 

The gaudy young lady gave a little sigh when he lounged out of 
the shop, but was presently comforted on reflecting that if he remained 
at Middleton he was sure to look in again. 

Over the barracks, to which Mr. Dalton now took his way, reigned 
an utter stagnation of life and movement. Detachments, like regi- 
ments, become torpid at two periods of the day; namely, ten minutes 
after the men’s dinners and ten minutes before afternoon parade. 
Even the sentry at the gate, a gigantic dragoon, redolent at ten paces 
of stables, tobacco and pipe-clay, seemed in danger of committing that 
heinous military offence, slumber on his post, and stared vacantly at 
the dry and dusty parade-ground, more like an automaton than a living 
man, who could rein a trooper, use a sword, and drink a gallon of beer 
at a sitting without its having the slightest effect. He yawned indeed 
once, and brought his spurs together with a clank, but these were the 
only tokens he betrayed of being alive. 

In the officer’s mess-room, a bare apartment tenanted by countless 
flies, sat our friends Nokes and Stokes, brought to the lowest stage of 
depression and vacuity, as men to whom life had nothing now to offer 
but resignation to their lot. 

‘** And we can’t have luncheon for an hour at least,” said the latter 
officer, stretching his limbs to their longest, and considering whether 
he should smoke another cigar. “Such is destiny. I’ve done duty at 
Meerut, at Newbridge, at Portobello barracks, and once, for two 
weary months, on the west coast of Ireland; but of all forsaken places 
that can hold a dragoon I never saw the equal of Middleton at this 
season of the year.” 

The other, who was smoking, nodded assent. 

“T can’t read for more than two hours a day,” continued Stokes, 
lashing himself into energy, while he recapitulated his grievances; 
“T can’t learn the fiddle, for I haven’t patience; nor the flute, for I 
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haven’t wind. I can’t play chess, right hand against left, nor cut 
with you for sixpences, nor drink Badminton, nor even smoke—all day 
long. I wonder what fellows did in the Bastile? One hears of them 
kept there for years; I dare say it wasn’t so dull as this place. Why 
can’t we be quartered here in the hunting season? ‘That’s the War 
Office, I suppose. Another of their precious civilian mulls! That 
reminds me. Why shouldn't we go and call on the Dennisons, at 
Plumpton Priors ?” 

“Not at home,” answered his friend. “Gone to London. Saw 
Mrs. D. in Pall Mall the day before yesterday.” 

“Done again!” replied Stokes. ‘Then there's nothing for it but 
to take a walk—lI hate taking a walk !—or to lie down and sleep till 
dinner-time. It’s as bad as going round the Cape in a transport !” 

“Worse,” observed Nokes, But even while he spoke there came 
relief in sight. 

Mr. Dalton, who had so arranged his limited wardrobe as to present 
that semi-sporting appearance which is attainable by means of scanty 
trowsers, a very stiff collar, and a forward set of the hat, was now 
crossing the parade-ground, with an obvious design of taking the 
officer’s quarters by storm. Stokes, being first to notice him, leaped 
from his chair as though vitality were restored by the very sight of a 
visitor, and watched his approach from the mess-room window, with a 
running commentary on the dress, manners and general appearance 
of this welcome arrival. 

“Parson? No; too good a hat. Sawbones? Don’t think it; 
would be in a greater hurry. Manager of county bank? Too little 
stomach. Manager of provincial theatre? ‘Too much collar. The 
race lies between three: swell photographer, surveyor from the Board 
of Works, or man with a horse to sell. Lay you six to five you don’t 
name the winner.” 

“Lay you five to four it’s none of them,” answered Nokes; “ but 
we'll have him in and liquor him up, whoever he is.” 

By this time Mr. Dalton had reached the door, and was feigning to 
look for a bell that did not exist. A ubiquitous mess-waiter, in a 
clean linen jacket, extricated him from this difficulty, and presently 
appeared with the visitor’s card on a salver. 

Stokes handed it to Nokes. “ Never saw the name before,” said he. 
“Don’t know him from Adam; do you ?” 

Nokes was a man of reflection. “ Might be a chap from the village,” 
he suggested, “with a writ for Fluffy.” 

“ Fluffy,” his junior subaltern, a handsome young fellow, given’ to 
spending too much money, was playing cricket eleven miles off at that 
moment. 

“Nonsense,” replied Stokes. “Fluffy told me yesterday old Fluff 
has parted freely and squared everything.” 
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“Then show the gentleman in,” said Nokes; and while he spoke 
Mr. Dalton made his bow in the doorway. 

Such a life as Delancy’s, exacting habits of constant observation 
and unremitting self-restraint, makes a man at home in any society, 
except that of the real English lady, whose instinct, rather than her 
perception, enables her to detect the baser metal beneath the spurious 
glitter by which it is overlaid. Having lived with all classes in his 
checkered career, from Russian princes and Wallachian boyards to 
Mexican cattle-drivers and red-shirted miners wielding pickaxe and 
crowbar to seek for Californian gold, he had learned to humour the 
tastes and prejudices of his companions, so as to keep their intellects 
amused and their suspicions lulled, while he emptied their pockets for 
his own advantage at his own convenience. 

One who boasted he was a match for a Yankee Jew of Scottish 
extraction, had little to fear in a contest of fraud or cunning, from 
two free-handed, frank-hearted, out-spoken officers of dragoons. 

Mr. Dalton put into his greeting just so much deference as was 
compatible with a manly honesty of character, showing no little tact in 
the frank bearing that implied similarity of tastes and pursuits with 
his entertainers. 

“T took the liberty,” said he, “ of sending in my card, as it seemed 
hopeless to find any military man who could favour me with an in- 
troduction to the officers of the 100th Dragoons. Had it been in the 
hunting or shooting season I could have made your acquaintance, 
gentlemen, in a pleasanter manner. I have the honour of speaking, 
I think, to Captain Stokes and Captain Nokes ?” 

Both officers bowed, and the latter amused himself in speculating 
how the visitor would find out which was which. 

“Happening to pass through Middleton,” continued Dalton, “I 
could not lose the opportunity of paying my respects to your distin- 
guished regiment. There are not many attractions in this place, and 
I am fortunate to have found you at home.” 

Here Stokes interrupted him to offer sherry and refreshment, which 
was accepted and produced at once. = 

“Tt is certainly dull enough,” continued the visitor. ‘I have been 
knocking about at different times nearly all over the world, and I 
think I never saw people less inclined to open their eyes and keep 
moving. If it wasn’t for your fellows, who are of the smartest, I 
verily believe the whole town would go fast asleep. It’s hard on 
officers to be quartered here at this season, though a friend of mine 
told me he liked it immensely in the winter.” 

“That must have been little Straight of the Lancers,” exclaimed 
Stokes. “ He had the detachment two years ago, and has sworn by 
the place ever since.” 

Dalton feared no hazard at any game he played. “You know 
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Straight?” said he. ‘‘ What a good fellow he is, and what a nice 
weight? Rides well too, and seems uncommonly fond of hunting.” 

He had never heard of Straight in his life, but the bow drawn at 
a venture sent its arrow home. 

“Capital fellow!” echoed Stokes, whose manner became friendly 
and familiar at once. “I wish there was a chance of his dropping 
in here to-day. Are you staying at the Royal ?” 

“T am indeed,” answered Dalton, “for my sins. And very badly 
they do me.” 

“Of course you'll have luncheon with us?” urged the captain. “It 
will be ready in ten minutes. We can give you something fit to 
eat, and that’s about all we can do for you in this beastly hole.” 

Dalton excused himself like a man who does not wish to be taken 
at his word, expressing fear of trespassing on his host’s valuable 
time. 

Stokes burst into a laugh. “If you only knew,” said he, “how 
we are put to it to get through the day, that is the last reason you 
would offer. Why Nokes there has smoked seven cigars since morn- 
ing stables, only to keep himself awake.” 

“ Five,” said Nokes. ‘ Here comes luncheon.” 

A plentiful meal in the middle of a hot summer’s day, washed 
down with much sherry, and succeeded by full-flavoured tobacco, dis- 
poses a man to think favourably of his neighbour, and to be well 
satisfied with his lot. 

Both Stokes and Nokes found their new companion very much to 
their taste, and regretted that the absent “ Fluffy” should be debarred 
from such agreeable society. ‘The visitor seemed to have been every- 
where, to have done everything, and to know everybody. His ac- 
quaintance with military life, of which, though superficial, he made 
the most, excited their astonishment and interest. 

“You've been in the service, haven't you?” said Stokes. “I 
thought you were no civilian the first moment I saw you walk across 
the barrack-yard.” 

“Not exactly,” answered the other with the air of a vieille mous- 
tache. “At least, never in our own, but I have seen a good deal of 
foreign troops, and was always a bit of a soldier at heart.” 

“Never took the shilling?” said Nokes. ‘“ I wish I hadn’t. It’s 
the worst game out. Have some more sherry.” 

The speaker, a good persistent grumbler of the true mess-room 
pattern, could no more have lived out of a barrack-yard than a fish 
can live out of water. 

Dalton helped himself to sherry and lit another cigar. His enter- 
tainers could do no less, and all three began to think Middleton was 
not such a bad place as it seemed. 


“The fact is,” continued the visitor, after a liberal gulp of sherry, 
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“T have a great deal of time on my hands during the summer 
months. They say an old coachman loves the crack of the whip, so 
I while it away with military literature—the history of our own and 
other armies. I have come lately on several anecdotes illustrating 
the extraordinary dash and gallantry of the 100th Dragoons in the 
Peninsula and elsewhere. I expect Boney liked them less than any 
regiment in your service. It struck me that the army really requires 
a short but compendious history of this gallant corps, and I have 
taken the matter in hand. Do me the favour, Captain Nokes, to run 
your eye over two or three letters I have received from officers pro- 
mising me assistance. I think if I fail it will not be for want of 
material.” 

Removing the cigar from his mouth Nokes accepted the letters, 
and thus identified himself to the visitor. 

He perused them calmly and judicially, returning them with the 
observation, 

“Jones is the only one 1 know. He’s not much of a fellow for 
book-learning.” 

‘© Unfortunately he did noé write that letter himself,” returned 
Dalton, reflecting that to know Jones might mean to know his hand. 
“‘ He was extremely unwell when I saw him, and dictated his letter to 
a lady who seemed to be staying in the house.” 

“That was Jones, all over,” answered the other, and Dalton felt 
he had played a winning card. 

“Now the weather is too warm for composition,” he continued 
pleasantly, “and I did not come here to bother you two gentlemen 
with my literary labours; but if your adjutant or some of your old 
sergeants could furnish me with any regimental details I should be 
really grateful. Everything connected with such a corps as yours is 
interesting to the military public. I shall hope to bring my book out 
in a few months, and shall take the liberty of presenting your mess 
with half a dozen copies.” The officers looked at each other. 

“You'd like to go round stables,” said Stokes. ‘ We can show you 
some useful horses, and a capital plan our colonel invented for the 
men’s kits. Of course you'll dine with us afterwards. We shall be 
four at mess, and though it’s not a lively party at least we can give 
you better liquor than they have at the Royal.” 

“Tf it is half as good as the company I shall be tempted to drink 
too much,” was the answer. “In the meantime I should like very 
much to see your horses and valises, and to hear a little more about 
this new system of drill.” 

So the three strolled round the barracks from canteen to kitchen, 
Dalton expressing approval, not too unqualified, of everything that 
was pointed out. A few judicious remarks on high saddles and severe 
bits, founded on his Mexican experiences, denoted a kindred spirit, 
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and as he had the tact to fire a double-barrelled compliment at men 
and horses by observing that he never saw such well-bred animals, 
able to carry such heavy weights, he got through the afternoon with- 
out exposing his utter ignorance of all the details that constitute 
efficiency in a dragoon. 

He felt it a relief, however, when the hour of dinner approached, 
and breathed more freely as he made the necessary change of toilet in 
his hotel. 

“Well out of that,” said he, tying a clean white “starcher” with 
exceeding care. “It’s all plain sailing now; but I must be a little 
careful with the wine; that sherry of theirs is so infernally strong.” 

“What do you suppose he is?” asked Stokes of Nokes, working 
diligently at his sleek head with a pair of hard hairbrushes. 

“ Not what you said,” answered Nokes, from a front room, carrying 
on the conversation through two open doors and a passage. 

“ Well he hasn’t tried to sell us a horse yet,” returned the other ; 
“though there’s no saying what he may do after dinner. He's nota 
civilian, and he’s not a regular soldier either. Sometimes I fancied he 
might have been in the Confederate army, only he would have swag- 
gered about it. The fellow’s a gentleman, I think.” 

“ Not so sure of that,’ was the reply. “I think he'd receive the 
allowance if you ran him among thorough-bred ones. I beg his par- 
don,” added Nokes, turning from the window, whence he observed the 
individual in question enter the barrack-yard. “He ¢s a gentleman. 
I'm satisfied now.” 

“Why ?” said Stokes. 

“ Because he’s got evening clothes !” 

There was no contesting so indisputable a qualification, and the 
little party sat down to dinner in perfect harmony and comfort. 
Fluffy and his brother subaltern did not turn up, the former having 
prolonged his innings and the latter missed his train. 

Three people, even under the most favourable circumstances of 
wine, cookery and conversation, cannot well spend more than a couple 
of hours over their meal. With “ watch-setting ” came the second 
bottle of claret, and when that had been consumed coffee was served 
with the inevitable cigar. Both Stokes and Nokes had done justice to 
their fare, while the visitor, though he drank less freely than the 
others, appeared the most “elevated” of the three. It was his pro- 
posal that they should adjourn to the hotel. 

“T am an early fellow,” said he, “though I don’t mind sitting up 
now and then in such pleasant company. What say you to a smoke 
in the cool fresh air, a brandy-and-soda at the Royal, and, perhaps, a 
game of billiards? The waiter tells me they have a slate table, and 
it is not impossible that he speaks the truth.” 

Such a proposal was sure to be accepted. In ten minutes the three 
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strolled into the billiard-room of the Royal, as the head clerk at the 
bank and the post-master, who had finished a game of a hundred up 
for a bottle of sherry, strolled out. 

Dalton, who already knew both these worthies by sight, made his 
entrance, holding one captain by the arm, and conversing familiarly 
with the other. The bank clerk never doubted, as he stated sub- 
sequently on oath, but that this was another army gentleman taking 
his pleasure in plain clothes. 

Brandy-and-soda goes very well with billiards, but together they 
make people forgetful of time. Stokes matched himself against the 
visitor, while his brother officer looked on, and a couple of games, fifty 
up, were finished off before either gentleman felt he had settled to his 
play. Of these the captain won both with but little to spare, and 
became a couple of sovereigns richer by the transaction. He was in 
high spirits, for Stokes liked billiards, and everybody likes winning. 
The two sovereigns also were paid at once, when Nokes took the 
cue, beating Dalton, who never got a break, as both oflicers observed, 
“in a common trot.” 

“Tl play you for a fiver,” said the loser, with some semblance of 
irritation, only kept down by courtesy. ‘You wouldn’t have beat me 
so easy on any other table.” 

Nokes accepted, and lost by two. The other’s play seemed very 
uncertain, and he attributed several palpable blunders to the wine he 
drank at the Barracks. 

“ You've the best of me, I think,” said he, thoughtfully chalking 
his cue. “Never mind; I'll play you double or quits.” 

So they played double or quits, and again Dalton won. Stokes 
now took up the running, and offered to back himself against the 
visitor for ten pounds. 

“You will think me very slow,” said the other, “but I had rather 
not play for quite so large a stake. A fiver, if you please, but don't 
you agree with me, that is quite enough to win or lose amongst 
friends ?” 

So they played for a fiver, and again Dalton won, though only by 
the execution of a difficult stroke at the finish. It was now past one 
o'clock. John’s weary warning face had appeared more than once at 
the door, and with many expressions of goodwill the gentlemen parted 
for the night. 

“I start early to-morrow,” said the visitor, “and must wish you 
good-bye now, with hearty thanks for your hospitality and kindness. 
I never spent a pleasanter day in my life.” Then they shook hands, 
and the two officers strolled home together. 

“That's a broad hint about settling,” observed Nokes. “I shall 
send my servant down with a cheque the first thing in the morning.” 
_ “So shall I,” said Stokes, reflecting that money was scarce, and 
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though he had left two sovereigns and a handful of silver on his 
dressing-table, so large a sum as five pounds would necessitate a draft 
on his agent. 

“ He’s a deuced pleasant fellow,” continued the former. “But 
there’s something about him too that isn’t quite the clean potato. 
What-a beggar it is to talk !” 

“Did you see the scar on his left hand?” asked Stokes. “It 
looked deep enough for a sabre cut. I wonder whether it is?” 

“That's how they brand them in the galleys,” answered his friend. 
“T’ve seen worse players at billiards,” he added after a pause. 

“ He’s a good style,” said Stokes, “but I call him awfully loose and 
uncertain in his execution. We'gave him a skinful. It’s quite 
possible, old man, that he was a trifle screwed.” 

“Not he,” replied the other. And I am inclined to think Nokes 
was right, 

The Middleton Bank opened at 9 a.m., and while our two captains, 
assisted by Fluffy and his brother subaltern, were manoeuvring the 
squadron with considerable pomp on the racecourse, Mr. Dalton pre- 
sented their respective cheques. The clerk, who had seen the three 
billiard players together the night before, cashed them without hesita- 
tion, wishing in his heart he could afford to wager as freely on his 
favourite game. Buttoning in his breast-pocket Bank of England 
notes to the amount of a hundred for the one and seventy-five pounds 
for the other, Mr. Dalton congratulated himself on having devoted 
some spare hours to the art of caligraphy as applied to the mutation 
of written characters and figures. He felt his studies had not been 
thrown away. 

A train started for London at ten, and an omnibus left the hotel 
for the station at five minutes before the hour. Boots, who helped 
with the luggage, receiving a shilling from Mr. Dalton on his de- 
parture, expressed a hope, which was never realised, that they might 
soon see their visitor at the Royal again. 


CHapter XV. 
DESOLATE., 


We all know the vague sensation of dismay with which we wake in 
the morning after an event that has occasioned us grief, vexation, or 
inconvenience. The man within the man, who never goes to sleep, 
nor forgets himself, nor loses his head, nor fails to remind us what 
fools we are, has the clearest perception of that which took place 
yesterday, but as he can only admonish us through the medium of 
our faculties, until these are thoroughly aroused we escape with a dull 
sense of depression and misgiving, akin to nightmare, but wanting 
even so much of reality as there is in a dream. 
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The familiar objects in his bed-chamber looked strange to Lexley 
without her presence who had made the comfort no less than the 
romance of his everyday life. He rose early and went out into the 
morning air, striving to shake off a feeling of gloom and despondency 
that common sense told him was utterly unreasonable, and that must 
be dispelled immediately on the arrival of the post. 

Breakfasting with his pupil, the conversation could not but turn on 
his wife’s departure, and his anxiety was no doubt relieved by their 
joint speculations; but the lad observed his tutor’s cheek grow pale 
when the postman passed the window, and liked him, I think, all the 
better for the weakness. 

Two letters were brought to the clergyman, neither of which was 
in Laura’s handwriting, and he rose from his chair to conceal the 
spasm of pain that passed across his face at this disappointment. 

“Of course there’s no news of Mrs. Lexley, sir,” said the youth’s 
clear cheerful voice from the breakfast-table. “She didn’t leave here 
till the country letters had gone out of London. I hope you'll have a 
good account by the second post, even if she don’t come back herself, 
One misses a lady awfully at breakfast,” added this young philosopher. 
“ Men always put too much water in the teapot for a second cup.” 

“ Of course !” exclaimed the tutor, brightening. “ I never thought 
of that. What an idiot I was to forget about the London post! No 
doubt, she will be back this afternoon, and you shall have your tea 
made to-morrow on the first principles of science. Now let’s go, and 
get our work done. Afterwards, I shall drive to the station, and meet 
the down express, at four o'clock.” 

Lexley was a conscientious man, with a good deal of that hard-bitten 
English resolution to encounter pain, mental or physical, which we 
call pluck. He tried nobly to do his duty by the young gentleman 
whom he instructed, but found it even more difficult to fix his own 
attention than his pupil’s, on the matter in hand. He worked dog- 
gedly on however by the clock, and felt, if possible, a keener sense of 
relief than did Perigord, when luncheon-time came and studies were 
over for the day. It is needless to say that Peter was required to put 
his best foot foremost, or that the basket carriage arrived at the station 
three-quarters of an hour too,soon. 

The down express was five minutes late. He thought it would 
never come. How his heart beat as it glided alongside the platform ! 
How pale his cheek grew, and how sad he felt when it produced only 
the rector of an adjoining parish and Mr. Runt, the cattle-dealer, who 
never seemed to buy or sell cattle, but came and went from Smithfield 
regularly twice a week. 

She could not be down to-day, that was clear; but of course, there 
would be a letter by the second post. The second post arrived. So did 
the letter. He read it amongst the roses, and this is what it said ; 
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“ Think of me as badly as you can. It will take months, I know; 
but pray night and morning only to forget me. I am never coming 
back. You will never see me nor hear of me again. Search will be 
utterly useless. I have chosen my own part and mean to abide by it. 
You must never mention the name of her who has only brought you 
shame and sorrow, but who loves you still. You must learn to hate 
her. Hate her—despise her—forget her. Only, some day, when 
time has brought consolation, and you are happy with another, 
remember, that she who now writes this with a steady hand, would 
have given more than life for your sake, and that the other one cannot 
love you so fondly as Laura.” 

A man shot through the heart, falls on his face, not his back, and 
in the same way there is an instinct in strong natures that resists the 
more bravely, the more intolerable the pain, the more overwhelming 
the blow. Lexley folded his letter with fingers that trembled not, 
and smiled a grim smile without a quiver of the lip, while he plucked 
one of the roses from her favourite tree, and pulled it to pieces, leaf by 
leaf, repeating unconsciously, the touching prayer of King Lear : 


“Oh! let me not be mad—not mad, sweet heaven !” 


Then he retired to his study, and wrote to the father of his pupil. 
That pupil coming down to dinner was scared by his tutor’s appear- 
ance as they met in the hall. Lexley’s face looked white and drawn ; 
there was a dull stare in his eye, like that of a suffering dumb animal, 
and he seemed ten years older since morning. 

“Something very painful has taken place,” said he “It has 
decided me to ask your father’s permission for you to return home to- 
morrow. ‘You can drive the pony-carriage to the station. God bless 
you, my boy; you have been a pleasant companion, a true gentleman, 
and, I believe, a sincere friend. We shall not meet again, but I shall 
always think kindly of you. What has happened leaves me no alter- 
native but solitude; at all events, for a considerable time, or I would 
not feel compelled to say good-bye.” 

“ Can I do anything, sir ?’ asked the lad, with tears in his eyes. 

“Nothing,” answered Lexley; and they sat down to dinner in 
silence. 

When their meal was over, the clergyman retired to his study, and 
Perigord, somewhat dismayed, heard him lock himself in. 

“ Here’s a go!” reflected this young gentleman ; whose thoughts, 
like his conversation, were more or less couched in his own vernacular. 
“Mrs. L. bolted, no doubt! and with that chap who was always 
hanging about and peeping into the garden over the hedge. Well, 
there is no accounting for women! I thought she was the right sort, 
if ever there was one. And such an ugly beggar, too. No more to be 
compared to Lexley than a sandman’s donkey to the winner of the 
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Derby. And now, what’s to become of me? The governor will be 
awfully put out. He won't like my being at home by myself, and he 
hates having me in London. There’s nothing else for it, though. I 
shall be swelling it in the Park the day after to-morrow. Jemima 
will lend me her mare, I dare say. Shouldn’t wonder if I was to have 
a ride with Annie Dennison. Won't that be jolly? But I’m sorry 
for Lexley, too. He's a thundering good one. I shall hate the next 
fellow who coaches me, I know.” 

Then he smoked his short pipe, with his head out of window, and 
turned complacently into bed, meditating on the Park, the theatre, 
Jemima’s bay mare, and the public-school matches, at Lord’s. 

Under the same roof, separated from him only by half a dozen steps 
and a partition-wall, there was a struggle going on, as for life and 
death, no less fierce and protracted than his who wrestled of old at 
Penuel, through the livelong night “even to the breaking of the day.” 

Lexley neither slept nor rested, but passed his hours of agony 
pacing to and fro in his chamber, or flinging himself down on his 
knees in prayer. Only thus, and in a strength that was not his own, 
could he pass through the ordeal; but he did pass through it, and 
when the summer sun arose it shone upon a man heart-broken but 
resigned. The lesson his duty bade him teach others, had not been 
lost on himself, and he tried to drink the bitter draught calmly, as 
knowing by whose hand it was pressed to his lips. 

When the housemaid went to make his bed it was smooth as she 
had left it the day before. 

“He haven’t slept much, haven’t master,” said the woman, 
shaking up the pillows. “ Dear, dear, I’m afraid now as his trouble’s 
a’ most too much for him to bear !” 

And so it would have been had he tried to carry it without assist- 
ance. Had he not laid down his burden at the feet of One who never 
fails to stoop and succour such as plead for aid, grovelling helplessly 
in the dust. 

On Lexley’s thoughts and speculations, as they succeeded each 
other through the watches of that dreary night, it would be painful 
to dwell. With all the blindness of one who loves, with all the self- 
deception to which the human heart is prone, it seemed impossible, in 
the face of his wife’s letter, to put any construction on her flight but 
one. It was obvious that she had left him of her own free-will, and 
not alone. While the fond expressions of attachment, in which she 
bade him never forget her, did but dip in venom a shaft that her 
hand, and hers only, could have buried in his heart. Many a time 
during the struggle his natural impulses rose in their strength, not to 
be denied, and he longed to have his hand on the villain’s throat who 
had covered him with this dark shame, inflicted on him this great 
injury ; but ever with the human longing for vengeance came the 
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memory of a divine face, crowned with its diadem of suffering, that 
smiled forgiveness on those who inflicted his torture, even in the agony 
of a cruel and shameful death. ‘Then he would fall once more on his 
knees and pray. 

But he never shed a tear. No, not even when morning broke, 
and he felt his petitions had been so answered, that he was able to 
think calmly of the woman who injured him, and to hope that she 
might never undergo anything like the misery of which she had been 
the cause. His eye-balls were dry and seared, while an iron band 
seemed to gird his forehead, tighter and less endurable every moment, 
as day wore on; for the lapse of time brought no respite, no cessation, 
and to this vigorous nature was denied the solace of weaker sufferers, 
who find refuge in unconsciousness or seek relief in tears. 

His pupil had started to meet an early train. When the clergy- 
man came down to his empty breakfast-room he realised what it was 
to be alone. 

The family worship with which it was his custom to begin the 
day assembled the servants as usual. With a steady voice the master 
of the modest household offered up his prayers for the future, his 
thanksgivings for the past. ‘The domestics, who instinctively recog- 
nised the presence of some great and discreditable calamity, suspect- 
ing, to use their own words, that there was “something up along o’ 
missus!” wondered at his self-command, ascribing it, not to true 
courage, but to hardness of heart. He would have received more 
pity had he taken his punishment with less fortitude. 

A moment’s leisure in such a condition meant simply a moment's 
additional pain. He dared not as yet confront his misery, nor con- 
sider in what manner it would be well to bear himself in this crushing 
humiliation. He must take refuge for the present in work, and try 
to be thankful that his duty called upon him daily, and almost hourly, 
for exertion. 

In the course of weeks, months, perhaps years, he thought, though 
the burden could never be lightened, he would have learned to bear it 
better, and an end must come at last, bringing with it calm and 
oblivion in the grave. 

Like all men who devote themselves to a particular calling—and 
his, as the most sacred, could not but be also the most engrossing— 
he had been accustomed to postpone every other consideration to the 
requirements of his profession. His first duty was to his parish, and 
even now, in the wreck of all earthly honour and happiness, the ruin 
of name and fame and hearth and home, he turned from sheer habit 
to the necessities of his cure as a colonel attends the parade of his 
regiment, or the captain of a line-of-battle ship appears on his own 
quarter-deck at twelve o’clock. It was his one chance of dulling, if 
ever so little, the pain that ate away his heart. 
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From cottage to cottage, from homestead to homestead, he visited 
those who were in sickness, need, sorrow, or affliction. Here pleading 
with a drunkard, there comforting a cripple, encouraging the honest 
to persevere, and for the black sheep of his flock finding counsel 
rather than reproof. Ill news flies fast, even in a country parish, and 
it was gall and wormwood to him that not one of his humble friends 
inquired, as usual, after “his good lady.” But when, in the porch of 
an outlying cottage, inhabited by a rat-catcher of poaching notoriety, 
the deaf wife enlarged on Mrs. Lexley’s many good qualities—her 
charity, her courtesy, her condescension, and her beauty—the cup 
overflowed. He had taken up his hat and was half a mile off, before 
Mrs. Sheepshanks, diligently smoothing her apron, could extricate 
herself from the metaphor in which she got involved while com- 
paring “parson’s” handsome helpmate to hollyhocks in a garden 
and a queen on her throne. 

He had visited this remote and humble dwelling to-day because it 
was out of the direct road to Oakley, where Jim Loder lay dead, and 
where he was bound. Had he gone there from his own house by the 
shortest way, he must have passed the stile at which he had last seen 
his wife. All his courage, all his fortitude, were as yet unequal to 
encounter such a trial. 

An hour spent in prayer with the bereaved mother. A long and 
somewhat stern argument with the old keeper, who could not be 
brought to accept his affliction, and persistently refused to acknow- 
ledge that “ whatever is is right,” bringing forward many sound and 
pertinent reasons in support of his own views, that “ most as is seems 
a muddle.” One look at the draped motionless form, lying solemnly in 
the darkened bedroom, took him for a time out of himself. Starting 
to walk home, he seemed to realise how empty and unsubstantial a 
matter is life—how fleeting, uncertain and unreal. Light and forty 
hours ago it had been so precious, that he hardly dared confront the 
possibility of its termination, and now, death would be more than 
welcome, if only as a relief from the bodily suffering that oppressed 
him—the feeling as if his brow was compressed in a band of red-hot 
iron, that scorched and seared his brain. 

It was a glorious summer's afternoon, rich in warmth, beauty and 
fragrance ; the wheat, high in blade, rippled to a darker green under 
the gentle breeze ; the meadows, as yet uncut, were deep in herbage, 
a lark sang merrily aloft, and a thrush carolled sweetly below. The 
landscape glowed in beauty, the air seemed loaded with fragrance. It 
was just such a summer's afternoon as that other—forty-eight hours 
ago—only forty-eight hours ago! 

A change was coming over him, a physical change, of which he 
could not but feel conscious. He had watched, fasted, and laboured 
hard; now, in the weakness caused by exhaustion, he experienced a 
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dull torpid sensation, that was positive relief. He would no longer 
avoid the spot he had feared to approach in the morning ; he would 
sit and rest on the very stile at which he had last seen her. How 
long ago! Years, was it? or days? Ho had lost count. What 
matter? What mattered anything, now? Did men feel like this 
before death? or was his brain failing him? Again King Lear’s 
petition, “not mad, sweet heaven,” rose to his lips. 

He did not know how long he had been leaning against the stile, 

when some children came wearily down the lane; their little feet 
scraped up the dust, their little voices prattled softly as they ap- 
proached. It seemed as if the little people themselves were tired, or 
sorrowful, or both. Lexley loved children; most men do who are 
good for anything. It roused and took him out of himself, to observe 
these small wayfarers, whose progress was necessarily slow; for a 
child’s eyes and ears are alive to all the influences of nature, and it is 
never in too great a hurry to stop and thoroughly examine anything 
that excites its curiosity. 
+ The leader of this group was a young person six years of age, at 
most, with round blue eyes and a resolute little face, combining a 
certain shrewdness and power of observation with the simplicity 
natural to childhood. She marshalled and seemed to command the 
party, whose march, however, was considerably impeded by a little 
straggler, lately learning to walk, that lost its foothold and subsided 
into a sitting posture once at least in every twenty yards. But for 
this pigmy, the guardian who supported its faltering steps would 
surely have seemed the smallest creature ever seen out of a cradle. 

When the procession drew near, Lexley recognised its leader as one 
of his Sunday scholars, by no means the least promising of her class. 
The child blushed red while she met his eye,and made him as demure 
and majestic a little courtesy as was compatible with a weighty bundle 
she carried in her hand. 

“Why, Patty,” said the pastor, “ what are you doing so far from 
home? and how did you ever get here with so heavy a load as that ?” 

The soft brow clouded, and the rosy mouth quivered as if a burst 
of tears were not far off, but Patty kept them bravely down, and 
murmured her answer in an audible whisper that caused the eyes of 
her followers to open wide with admiration. 

“ Please sir, it’s Polly, and—and, please sir, mother bade me take 
her down to Farmer Veal.” 

“Who is Polly?” asked the clergyman; and the little maid, melt- 
ing at last into tears, poured out the history of her sorrows without 
restraint. 

It seemed that Polly—a cross-grained parrot with a highly- 
developed talent for bad language—had excited the admiration of 
Farmer Veal’s wife, who, coveting the possession of this treasure, had 
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hinted more than dnce,she would like to become its purchaser. Patty’s 
father was a labouring man, earning low wages, with many mouths 
to feed. ‘Times were hard, and the gum of ten shillings was not to 
be despised, so Patty had been commissioned to effect the sale, though 
her own poor little: heart seemed ready to break for the loss of her 
favourite. This piteous tale was narrated in the simplest language, 
varied by an occasional sob, the bystanders, none of whom stood three 
feet high, listening with exceeding gravity, but making no comment. 

“May I peep?” said the parson, and, permission being accorded, 
_ Polly, looking sour and sulky, was disclosed to view. Lexley felt in 
his waistcoat pocket, and fingered a half-sovereign. 

“Did your mother promise the bird to Mrs. Veal?” said he, “ or 
may you sell it to anybody else ?” 

“No; mother hadn’t promised it to nobody. But Mrs. Veal would 
likely buy the bird, because as it was so beautiful ”——and again the 
blue eyes filled with tears. . 

“ Til buy your bird,” continued the parson ; “ there’s half-a-sovereign 
for it.” 

The little audience gathered round, opening their eyes wider than 
before. 

“ Thank you, sir,” answered Patty, sorrowfully enough, and put the 
cage in his hand. 

“Now, Patty,” said the parson, “you are a good little girl, and I 
am going to make you a present. Tell mother Mr. Lexley bought 
Polly, and gave it to you for your own—you understand ? your very 
own—to keep, and do what you like with.” 

The child flung herself on her knees, wrapped her arms round the 
cage, and rocking it to and fro, exclaimed, “Oh, Polly! Polly! I do 
believe I shall never say good-bye to you as long as I live !” 

Then she took her departure, with a shy upward look at her bene- 
factor, that was worth a whole vocabulary of thanks, marching off in 
triumph surrounded by her suite, and hugging her treasure in a close 
embrace. 

Lexley waited till they were out of sight, then passed into the 
meadow, threw himself on the ground, burying his face in the long 
grass, and burst into a passion of weeping—unaccountable, not to be 
kept back, and of which he felt cruelly ashamed. But when he rose 
to his-feet-the iron band seemed to have been loosened about his fore- 
head, and he knew that he was in his right mind. 
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